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Key Judgments 


The least developed countries (LLDCs) were o ficially recognized as a 
group in 1971, but the criteria on which they were selected pertain to 1968 
(figure 1). Of the 30 LLDCs, seven—Botswana, The Gambia, Sudan, Uganda, 
Western Samoa, and the Yemens have climbed into what until recently was 
known as middle-income status.‘ A few others—Guinea, Haiti, Lesotho, and 
Malawi—have attractive growth prospects. In most cases, the dynamism has 
come from substantially improved export earnings for both traditional and 
new product lines, from openness to foreign support, and from internal 
policies that encouraged higher saving rates where possible. 


Most LLDC economies are still extremely poor and growing at rales only 
slightly better than those for population. Living standards are low and 
tempered at the individual level only by mutual assistance within the 
traditional extended families and by more evenly distributed incomes among 
the poorest than in more advanced countries. On the other hand, the 
heightened concern of donors for this particular group has helped tide it over 
the worst of the 1973-75 oil crisis and global recession. 


The fragmentary data available to gange self-help suggest that the 
LLDCs—with considerable outside support—are targeting their spending on 
broad: areas that will most stimulate development. Most governments in the 
group do not make very large military expenditures, even in instances in 
which the armed torces are in power or have a substantial role in’ public 
services or construction. Education, social services. and the support. of 
agriculture seem to receive their due, and such changes as have occurred in 
tax systems point to less regressiveness 

As late as February 1977, the middle-income LDCs were defined by the World Pook as those with per 
capita GNPs of more than $200 and less than $600 in 1976 In 1977, the Bank revised its categories to raise 
the low-income t.DC ceiling to $265. Botswana, South Yemen, and Western Samoa would still be above the 


ceiling, while North Yemen and Sudan are now near the cutoff point Botswana and Western Samoa have 
already been proposed for exclusion from the LILLDC list by the UN Secretariat 


Despite this internal focus, however, a variety of external factors tends to 
divert the attention of the LLDCs from the development process. Relations 
with neighboring countries are not always healthy, « . important point in light 
of the landlocked status of 15 of the LLDCs. The Ne: th-South dialogue, while 
opening opportunities to further educate donors to the nature and depth of 
development obstacles among the poorest, also raises an extensive list of issues, 
several of which have only remote significance for the LLDCs at this stage. 
Thus, even the debt and Common Furd discussions promise only relatively 
low yields to them in any plausible scenario. Discussions on topics such as 
technology traasfer and private investment are largely irrelevant but 
distracting. 


Now, following several years working experience with the concept of 
LLDCs and the adoption of a basic human needs strategy in the US aid 
program, there is ample reason ta question whether particular universal 
groupings really assist in targeting resources where they are most needed. On 
balance, there does not appear to be as much justification for tightly defined 
country groups as the creation of the LLDC nomenclature originally sug- 
gested. Although the original criteria—per capita income, level of industrial- 
‘ization, and literacy—were significant in their own right as indicators of 
poverty or backwardness, they excluded countries that have very large support 
needs and large numbers of individuals who happened to be living in the 
“wrong countries. The most striking examples, of course, were India, 
Indonesia, Pakistan, and Burma, which together have vastly more of the 
world’s poorest than the LLDCs taken together 


Least Developed Countries: 
Economic Characteristics 
and Stake in North-South Issues 


BACKGROUND 

The identification of a group of countries as 
“least developed” grew out of the efforts of the 
United Nations and the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development (OECD) to 
disaggregate such heterogeneous blocs as “the 
Third World” and “the non-OPEC LDCs” for 
aid operations and the formulation of develop- 
ment policies. The particular grouping of the 
LLDCs has a lineage that extends back to early 
rumblings at the UN Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) II (i968), with formal 
recognition at a UN General Assembly in 1971. 
The criteria for inclusion were per capita incomes 
of $100 or less in 1968, manufacturing shares in 
GNP of 10 percent or less (also as of 1968), and 
literacy rates in 1960 of 20 percent or less for 
persons over 15 years of age. At the time, these 
criteria yielded a iist of 29 countries, including: 


Afghanistan Maldives 
Bangladesh Mali 

Benin Nepal 
Bhutan. Niger 
Botswana North Yemen 
Burundi Rwanda 
Central African Empire Sikkim * 
Chad Somalia 
Ethiopia Seuth Yemen 
The Gambia Sudan 
Guinea Tanzania 
Haiti Uganda 

Laos Upper Volta 
Lesotho Western Samoa 
Malawi 


Since then, Sikkim has been absorbed as an 
Indian state, and Cape Verde and Comoros have 
been added to the list. 


* Because of the « inge in its political status, Sikkim is not 
included in the data base of this project 


Both the UN and the OECD have continued 
their monitoring of growth and development in 
the LLDCs. The recent surge of interest in this 
group, however, derives largely from the North- 
South dialogue and increased donor-country con- 
cern for meeting basic human needs. The LDC 
caucus known as the Group of 77 (G-77) high- 
lighted the problems of the LLDCs in their 
various presentations as a means of assuring bloc 
unity in discussions with the developed countries, 
a tactic that was picked up and played heavily in 
the now defunct Conference on International 
Economic Cooperation (CiEC) meetings. 


By a strange twist, these political tracks have 
led to the position that the LLDCs were only 
distinctive by degree and not by the nature of 
their problems. That is, many issues that affected 
the Third World were presented as simply being 
especially severe in the LLDCs. Thus, if debt 
were a global LDC problem, it must be even 
more of a problem for the LLDCs. Building on 
this shaky base, the case was occasionally made 
that concessions on points of the overall G-77 
program for a new economic order should be 
parceled out first to the LLDCs. This tactic 
appealed to the Third World by casting the 
developed countries in the unpleasant position of 
appearing not to want to help the very poorest, 
even when the measurable direct costs were 
fairly small. 


The particular problems of the LLDCs will 
continue to be discussed in international ferums. 
Their problems were last examined at the minis- 
terial meeting of UNCTAD (6-10 March) in the 
context of the broader LDC issues of debt relief 
and the Common Fund. In the interest of provid- 
ing a better base for review of the LLDCs, this 


1 


report describes their principal economic charac- 
teristics and outlines some important distinctions 
among them in domestic and foreign policies 
Drawing on this information, analysis is provided 
of the LILDC stake in several! key issues of the 
North-South dialogue 


ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 


The Resource Base 


Based on location, geography. and population 
size alone, there are substantial differences in 
development potential among the LLDCs. Fif- 
teen of the countries in this group (mostly in 
interior Africa) are landlocked, substantially cut 
off from the broader currents of the international 
economy and politics, and burdened with fairly 
large transport costs for their foreign trade. Most 
L.1.DCs are at a considerable distance from major 
developed markets. For Haiti and several of the 
countries in West Africa, however, the distance to 
markets is not especially great and there is good 
access to regular shipping lanes. Two of the island 
economies—Haiti and Western Samoa—are 
close enough to other economic centers to provide 
surplus labor. In addition, Botswana Lesotho, 
and Malawi benefit from their proximity to the 
South African economy. 


Quite a few of the LLDCs are fairly large in 
area by any standards (see table 1). Sudan is 
almost twice the size of Alaska, six other LLDCs 
in Africa are larger than Texas, and even Upper 
Volta is bigger than Oregon. From here, how- 
ever, the list quickly tails oft. Eleven of the 
LLLLDCs, for example. are less than half as large as 
Oregon and two are smaller than Rhode Island. 
Although we know remarkably Fttle about the 
mineral resources of the LILDCs (except that most 
do not include especially promising geology). we 
could. still guess that the relatively larger coun- 
tries have proportionally greater prospects of 
finding commercially exploitable resources. Thus 
far, however, the most promising are Botswana, 
Guinea, and Haiti. 


Somewhat more generally characteristic are 
small populations. Only Li of the 30 countries 
have populations greater than five million. Ban- 
gladesh—a nation whose features link it) more 


closely to the rest of South Asia than to any such 
broad grouping as LLDCs—is the most striking 
exception, with some 80 million people. Even 
such other relatively populous LLDCs as Af- 
ghanistan, Ethiopia, Sudan, and Tanzania, 
however, have rather low population densities. 
By and large, then, allowing that concentrations 
of population are a problem in the island LLDCs 
and some LLDC cities, these countries share a 
pattern of small market—or potential market— 
size that does not derive solely from low incomes. 
Indeed, in an engineering sense, there are quite a 
few basic manufacturing activities that would not 
seem sensible on size criteria alone for such small 
mas kets. 


I-nd use focuses the economic attention of 
most of these countries. On average, agricul- 


Table 1 


Least Developed Countries: Population and Land Area 


Midyear Land Area 

Population (Thousand Sq 

(Millions) Kilometers) 
Afghanistan 20.00.0000... 196 6475 
Bangladesh 2000000000... 80.4 1428 
BNE: iiscincivieesremneineorncs 32 175.0 
Bhutan 2.0... ee 12 4166 
be ee 07 569.5 
Burundi ooo... eee 39 27.9 
Cape Verde occ 03 40 
Central African Empire ..... 18 6151 
EG  ecin isis tecenteitceteneeniarniann 41 1,263.7 
CINE isettitcrennan 03 22 
Ethiopia 22... 28.7 1,023.0 
CI oastics ete ctteeicctimence 05 105 
Guinea oo... sseeeannennanenia 45 246.0 
Oe 16 27.4 
CUE eeerseennnmennunuune 35 235.7 
Best oo ccccccccecceecceseee 11 w3 
Maha wi nonin. ccccccccccscccscesssees 56 94] 
Maldives (occ 01 03 
ROME sisiisntininnumnuniemn 5.7 1185.0 
Nepal ooccccceeees 129 1414 
PNM ccscavsencsiciscsnansasedtinaaeaniis 47 1.1682 
North Yemen 000000000... 67 ISOS 
Rwanda ..........0......... 13 263 
Somalia pean a 32 699 3 
South Yemen 0... 17 1603 
Sudan ...... Jonpseeeiinsuniercts 182 25055 
Tanzania — - - 156 941.0 
Uganda ... oo. 119 236 6 
Upper Volta oo... 61 2697 
Western Samoa 2 2s 


ture—largely subsistence farming—contributes 
about 44 percent to GDP but emplovs SO percent 
of the population” Most LLDCs suffer from a 
shortage of arable land. In many cases. however 
even arable tarmland is not heing used to its 
potential, in some instances less than 10 percent is 
fully utilized at any time. Production of principal 
cash crops- especially sugar, cotiee, and rice—is 
erratic because of the low level of technology and 
the consequent importance of weather and dis- 
ease in influencing vields. Despite the concentra- 
tion on subsistence farming. the group does not 
do particularly well in meeting its own needs. 
more than two-thirds of the LLDCs are food- 
deficit countries. Even here. there are notable 
exceptions. Sudan, for instance, possessing vast 
tracts of fertile. virgin land to which Arab inves- 
tors have been attracted, promises to become a 
leading exporter) of = sugar—a_ nontraditional 
crop—by the mid-1980s 


Living Standards 


That countries with low per capita GNPs also 
show unusually low living standards is not sur- 
prising. The key question, however, is whether 
countries officially designated as LLDCs exhibit 
some intrinsic properties that condemn them to 
perpetual poverty, or whether they have nore 
acute problems than other low income co ntries 
that are not included in the group. Alternatively. 
are they simply countries that were late to move 
out on the development trail, are now showing 
some signs of modest gain, and can be expected— 
with suitable boosts—to follow the path of the 
many LDCs that have preceded them in increas- 
ing living standards? That the latter interpreta- 
tion could be true in a number of cases is 
suggested by the fact that over three-quarters of 
the LELDCs achieved independence after the start 
of 1960 as compared to about half the other 
LDCs 


Health and Nutrition 


By any measurement of several health lactors. 
the LILDCs are very poor countries. Average life 
expectancies ran trom 35 vears in Upper Volta to 
{S years in Bangladesh and Sudan as of 1970 


Although the Bangladesh data drive these results. the fieures 
for the other LILDCs are not appreciably different 


isee table 2). Infant mortality rates (deaths per 
thousand live births) were generally well over 100 
where data were available), as compared to 60 
for the LDCs as a whole and about 17 for the 
developed countries. Crude birth rates were quite 
high, a fact reflected in an overall population 
growth rate for the group that was only a hair 
below the LDC average despite the poorer health 
conditions. The ratio of population per physician 
was higher than the LDC average by a factor of 
nearly two or more in every case 


These striking gaps conceal some important 
attributes. however Thus. roughly half of the 
LDCs are better endowed with hospital space cin 
terms of persons per bed) than the average LDC 
Benin, Botswana, Comoros, The Gambia, and 
Sudan have a better patient nurse ratio than the 
1970 LDC average Western Samoa has an in- 
fant mortality rate that is only two-thirds that of 
the LDC average. Moreover, the 13 LDCs outside 
the LLDC group that nonetheless had less than 
$300 per capita GNP in 1976 were generally 
withir the LILLDC ranges for vital statistics and 
health personnel and facilities. ' 


Nutrition comparisons tell a roughly similar 
story, although the peor LDCs outside the LILDC 
group tend to do somewhat better by comparison 
(see table 3). > Broadly, people in the LILDCs tend 
to consume less than the standard caloric require- 
ment defined by the various international agen- 
cies. Remarkably, the only LLDC in the periodi- 
cally stricken Sahel which is doing poorly is 
Upper Volta. The other especially bad cases at 
this level are scattered about the LILDC world 


Literacy and Training 


Low literacy rates are a particularly striking 
feature of the LLDC group. The average for the 
Third World is about 60 percent for persons over 
15. but the rates within the LIDCs run from a 
low of 5 percent in Somalia and Upper Volta to 
20 percent in Haiti (see table 4) Primary school 


‘These other low-income LDCs are Burma. Cotnea Bissau 
India) Indonesia. Kenva) Madagascar Mauritama Mozambique 
Pakistan, Sierra Leone. Sn Lanka, Togo. and Zaire 

Nutritional data for almost all LDCs are notorioush weak 
Moreover such) broad onternational CONT) DAT ESOTES make om 
allowances for differences im stature. culture patterns, of levels of 
activity 


Table 2 


Least Developed Countries: Comparative Heairh Dato 


Infant Mortality 
Rate (Deaths per 


Life Expectancy Thousand Live Population per Population per Population per 
at Birth ( Years) Births) Physician Hospital Red Nursing Person 
1960 1970 1960 1970 1960 1970 1960 1970 1960 1970 
Selected LLDCs 
Afghanistan... 3S 182 32.000 26.000 ' 5.400 7.051 * 22.760 22,120 
Bangladesh 45 140 10,000 9.350 ' 11,000 6.146 * 110,000 72,030 
Benin 20 BT = 110 3.060 710 826° 12,910 
Botswana ......... 4! 126 9 580° 280 332° «40 1,280 
Burundi .. =O 41 10 138 66.000 45,990 ° 7: 506° 7500 
Cape Verde ........ 12,950 * 640° 3,900° 
Central African 
Empire ............ 190 27,970 ' 522° 
Chad 2000... 160 44,370° 820 1,140° 5.700 7,840 
Comoros 15,320 ' 460° 2.020 ' 
Ethiopia . 39 “4 69,340 ° 3,000 3,081 ° 24.040 
Gambia 00... 41 53 18,950 650 690 1,220 1,500 
Cuimea .............. 216° 22.380 ' 599° 
Haiti 45 200 10,600 13,050" 1,790 1,344 ' 9,220 7,460 
re 21.570" 1,008 ° 
Lesotho — 44 Isl * 20,320 ° 560 482° 3,140 3,800 
Malawi 00. CUS 39 14s 151 85,5830" 4940 640 16,090 
Maldives 23,400 ° 2.600° 
Mali aes 37 120 40,000 33,330" 1,490 1,382 3,630 3,860 
Nepal 44 72.000 36,450" 7,000 6,630 ' 35,600 
Niger ene $F 42 200 71,000 41,060" 1,800 1,526 " 7, 7,040 
North Yemen ........ 26,440 ° 665 | 
Rwanda ........... 41 133 144,000 53,550 ° 671° 10,830 7,330 
Somalia .................. 40 30.000 15.560 ' 570 589° 3,780 3,690 
South Yemen ..... 42 13,000 1,443 
a 48 94 30.000 12,370" 1.010 1,097 ° 4,720 1,950 
Tanzania ............... 43 190 160 20,000 20,800 ' 530 700 4,890 
Uganda... 160 © 20,690 710° 
Upper Volta 0... BR 5S) 182 59.570" 1.510 1.174 4,110 4,230 
Western Samoa 0 244° 
Selected Other 
Poor Developing Countries 
Burma |............... 45 195 139 12.270 8.970 1.98 1.200 11,310 7,540 
India 4! 50 139 130 5.800 4.800 2 600 1,620 5.140 5,110 
Indonesia 4s 48 135 4.100 27,650 1350 1,7 $,010 
Kenya — 45 45 55 11,000 7.830 810 770 1,610 1,470 
Madagascar ........ 42 135 102 9.700 10.120 470 350 2.420 3,340 
Mauritania 4) wO.000 17,210 4,140 2790 6.620 4,320 
Pakistan .............. 49 142 115 7450 3,800 2.070 1.660 14.560 7,450 
Sierra Leone 41 183 19.000 15.800 1450 7M) 2.400 1,740 
Sri Lanka 63 a) 52 ~ 4600 3,690 290 330 2.540 2.7: 
Togo M 4 127 34.000 28.140 580 $20 5,200 4,200 
Zaire 9 41 104 30.000 w.040 180 320 3,580 2.290 
LIDC Average ........ 54 60 oY fa) 7.500 5,600 930 420 4.900 3,200 
' 1973 * 1975 * 1969 * 1955 
"1971 * 1972 1963 * 1956 
‘1974 1959 


Table 3 


Least Developed Countries: Comparative 
Nutritional Dats 


Selected LL.DCs 
Afghanistan .... 
Bangladesh 
| ener 
Bhutan 2000. 
Botswana | 


Burundi. 


Cape Verde ... = 
Central African Empire 
Chad 

Comoros 

Ethiopia 

(sambia 

(,uinea 

Haiti 

Laos 

Lesotho 


Malawi 2000 
Maldives 00. 


Mali 


Niger 

North Yemen 
Rwanda 
Somaha 


South Yemen 0000000... 
Sudan oo cee 


Tanzania 

Uganda 

Upper Volta 

Western Samoa ........... 


Selected Other Poor 
Developing Countries 

Burma ................ 
Guinea-Bissau 
India 
Indonesia 
ee 
Madagascar 
Mauritania ........... 
Mozambique |............... 
Pakistan |... 
Sierra Leone ...... 
Sri Lanka 
Togo 
Zaire 


LDC) Averawe 


Per Capita 
Caloric Suppls 


(As a Percent of Total (Kilograms per 
Calonc Requirement; 


1on) 


92 


~ 
~ 
uw 


970 


o4 
92 


100 


Cereal Grain 
Consumed 


(apita) 
i976 


2 
265 
109 
331 
224 

SS 
15) 

bo) 
i 

93 
ISI 
237 
179 
150 
254 
273 


49 


125 
45 


NA 


For tables in this publication, NA denotes not available 


enrollments are—in most cases—substantially be 
low those of the other LDCs. Reflecting these 
patterns, modern mechanical skilis and regular 
work habits are rare. These factors alone can 
severely limit the participation of the populace in 
development projects and programs. 


Notwithstanding this dismal showing, however, 
there are already some grounds for optimism that 
the situation is changing. The most striking gain 
is in Haiti, which doubled its literacy rate during 
1960-70 from 10 to 20 percent. In addition, 
primary school enrollment ratios are now near or 
above the LDC average in Botswana, Rwanda, 
and Lesotho; moreover, in seven of the most 
backward countries ratios have doubled (or bet- 
ter) since 1960. This dynamism extends tu the 10 
countries outside the LLDC group that met the 
1960 literacy criterion and the three—Ivory 
Coast, Senegal, and Sierra Leone—that would 
still meet it today. 


Other Indicators of General Economic Welfare 


The per capita GNP measurement that is one 
of the three legs of the LLDC concept is at best 
an incomplete indicator of economic welfare. 
Many of the transactions in these countries are on 
a barier basis or simply do not get picked up in 
their thready national accounts statistics. A sur- 
vey of other available data, however, underscores 
the point that, while these are very poor coun- 
tries, there are some considerable differences 
among them. These differences show up in 
ownership of durables as well as access to public 
amenities. Thus, all of them produce very little 
electric power on a per capita basis, but Haiti, 
Western Samoa, and Botswana do better than 
India and 10 other poor countries outside the 
LLDC group. Overall, the LLDCs show unde- 
veloped road networks, but Bangladesh, Western 
Samoa, and Comoros have denser networks than 
Iran, Brazil, and Argentina. Passenger car owner- 
ship is generally rare, but The Gambia and 
South Yemen exceed South Korea and are at or 
above the Philippine rate. Per capita radio own- 
ership is on a par with other poor LDCs not in the 
LLDC group; Cape Verde, The Gambia, Com- 
oros, Western Samoa, and South Yemen, how 
ever, outdo the Philippines, Iran, and South 


~t 


Table 4 


Least Developed Countries: Comparative Education Data 


Selected LL DCs 


Afghanistan —. 


Benin 


Tamzamia oo. 
Upper Volta ...................... 


Selected Other Poor 


Developing Countries 
Mauritania 200000000... 
Pakistan cnn, 
Sri Lanka oo. 


LDC Average on 


School Enrollment Ratios ' Adult Literacy Rate 
Primary Secondary (Percent) 
1960 i976 1960 1970 1960 1970 
id 22 l 6 NA 10 
42 ~ s 15 NA NA 
26 a | 2 5 NA NA 

42 72 1 5 NA NA ; 
19 26 l l NA NA 
15 27 04 2 NA 7 
5 16 i 4 NA 7 
15 32 4 10 NA NA 
3S 40 4 4 10 20 
83 95 3 7 NA NA 
3 37 l 3 NA NA 
7 20 I 2 NA 10 
19 31 5 7 10 14 
6 14 03 l NA NA 
61 74 2 2 NA NA 
of) 10 l 4 NA 5 
24 4 6 s NA NA 
17 25 5 i) NA 19 
25 37 2 3 NA NA 
s i3 l l NA 5 
56 94 10 19 58 70 
42 79 id 28 24 oa) 
0 71 6 12 39 36 
49 67 3 y NA 5) 
52 S4 4 11 NA 39 
8 15 04 2 NA NA 
33 44 1! 16 16 NA 
27 sM 4 11 NA 15 
95 89 27 31 61 85 
44 56 2 7 NA NA 
7 115° 3 1] NA NA 
67 77 16 25 NA 36 


' Percent of school-age population enrolled 
' Ratios may exceed 100 percent if enrollment exceeds school-age population 


Korea. while Haiti and Botswana fall between the 
Philippines and South Korea. 


Income Distribution 


Data on income distribution are an important 


element in understanding the extent to which the 
overall poverty of LLDCs is reflected within the 
individual countries. According to the limited 
data available, a fifth or more of national income 


tends to go to the top 5 percent of earners, and 
the lowest 20 percent gets only about 7 percent of 
the income. What is unusual is that the lower 
income groups within LLDCs seem to do a little 
better—-relatively—than their brethren in other 
parts of the Third World. In general, differences 
within the LLDC group are not especially strik- 
ing. The one anomaly is the remarkable concen- 
tration at the high end of the income scale in 
Tanzania in 1970. 


When the income distribution issue is extended 
outside the LLDC group to include the other 
poor LDCs, the point emerges that considerably 
more truly poor peopie live in India, Indonesia. 
Pakistan, and Burma than within the LLDC 
group. Indeed, the bottom 20 percent of their 
populations—whose per capita incomes would 
work out to about $50 in mid-1970 prices—alone 
numbers some 170 million as compared to a total 
population of 235 million in the LLDC world 


Economic Performance 


Even a cursory review of the economic per- 
formances of the LLDCs since 1968 shows that 
there are too many differences among them to 
permit confidence in simple formulas fer their 
improvement or simple predictions about their 
prospects. Output, trade, and price patterns re- 
veal substantial variances in ability to respond to 
new economic opportunities within the group. 
Moreover, despite the oft-cited concern for the 
adverse effects of the recent oil price increases 
and global recession on the LLDCs, the balance 
of evidence seems to point to only a modest 
impact on LLDC performances trom internation- 
al economic problems. This. of course, partly 
reflects the limited nature of their economic links 
to industrial countries 


Output and Economic Growth 


The stark figures in this field are that the 
LLDCs produce about 4 percent of Third World 
output while accounting for about 13 percent of 
Third World population. To stup here, however, 
is to miss the very important point that Bots- 
wana, Sudan, Western Samoa, and the Yemens 
are beyond, 6: have done well enough to ap- 
proach the upper limit of, the World Bank’s 
lowest income group.’ In doing so, they have left 
behind four countries—Burma, India, Pakistan. 
and Zaire—whose longer term growth prospects 
have at one time or another been judged as solid 


The emerging differences are. of course, a 
product of a wide range in real GNP growth rates 
among the LLDCs. Thus, even though the 
groups rates typically run two percentage points 
or more below that for all non-OPEC LDCs (see 


‘Uganda was also near the threshold Recent political problems 
however have caused some backsiding 


figure 2), several star performers such as Bots- 
wana, Guinea, Malawi, and North Yemen sub- 
stantially outdistance the non-OPEC LDC's pace. 
and others—Central African Empire, Haiti, 
Rwanda, and Tanzania—outperform the other 
LLDCs. Factors in these above-average gains 
include proximity intries with growing de- 
mands for migrant © or and the export of com- 
modities whose demand and supply is relatively) 
price-inelastic 


Despite the performances of the fast growers. 
however, overall LLDC expansion continues to 
be dominated by countries for which slow-growth 
traditional agriculture is th ig factor. Al- 
though the only consiste:) ogi u.tural data for 
the LLDCs are in terms — «ross rather than net 
product, even this set si. generally un- 
impressive record for the group. Over kalf the 
LLDCs have turned in agricultural increases 
substantially below the general figure for all 
LDCs (see table 5). As a result, more than two- 
thirds of the LLDCs had GNP growth rates 
below their own group average and gains in real 

’ Botswa ia had a bad year in 1977, exceptional factors took its 
real growth rate down to about 3 percent. Sudan, a country whose 
recent growth propelled it into the middle income group and which 


has prospects for steady annual gains on the order of 5 percent, was 
near the LLDC average during 1969-76 


Figure 2 


Selected Least Developed Countries: 
Comparative Real GNP Growth Rates, 1969-76 
Percent 


Botswana 13.4 


"S830 478 


per capita income of less than | percent a year 


(see figure 2). 


Recent oil price increases and global recession 
did not slow real GNP growth in the LIL-DCs. 
During 1969-74. the average annual economic 
growth rate was 3.2 percent. and this apparently 
rose to 4.53 percent during 1975-76. Presumably. 
the relative insensitivity of domestic agriculture 
to external economic factors and foreign aid 
increases may have been instrumental in) more 
than offsetting any slackening in demand for 
LILDC exports in the period 1975-76. On the 
other hand. these results may be a consequence of 
the Sahelian drought in the early 1970s which 
seems to have hit at West African farming gener- 
ally. The overa!l! LLDC growth rate, for instance. 
was down to —O7 perceat in 1972, the worst 
vear of the drought. 


Prices 

Consumer price data for the LLDCs is derived 
largely from information on urban tamilies that 
typically account for less than 20 percent of the 
population. This smal! data base and the roles of 
controlled food prices and barter notwithstand- 
ing. however, the story is sufficiently clear to 
provide some broad themes. According to data 
for the period 1970-76, most LLDCs have exper- 
ienced rel tively little inflation in comparison to 
the rest of the Third World (see table 6). Indeed, 
about four-fifths of the 19 countries for which 
data are available have consistently turned in 
price pertorinances at least as good as the non- 
OPEC LDC average. Impressive performances 
by Upper Volta and Malawi enabled these coun- 
tries to obtain Eurocredits in the fall of 1977. 
Prices. however, have been surging in) recent 
months in Upper Volta. Inflation rates in Ethio- 
pia were also strikingly low until the price explo- 


sion of L9OT6 


The worst inflation has been in North Yemen, 
Uganda, and Bangladesh: Rapid growth in tor- 
eign exchange reserves have driven up the money 
supply and prices in Yemen, while Uganda has 
been plagued by fiscal excess. For Bangladesh, 
natural disasters and shortages brought on by 
crop failures explain the poor record 


Elements of International Accounts 


The Balance of Payments. Generally. the 
features of LILDC external payments conform: to 


overall Third World patterns. They are charac- 
terized by (a) continuing annual deficits on the 
current account (see table 7); and (b), within this, 
large deficits on services that often figure more 
importantly than trade shifts in the size of the 
deticit. The presence of continuing LLDC cur- 


Table 5 


Least Developed Countries: Comparative 
Agricultural Data 


Percent of 
Labor Force 


Growth in 
Agricultural Output 


(Percent) in Agriculture 
1966-70 = 1966-73 1960 1970 
* Selected LLDCs 
Afghanistan _.......... 11 09 NA 67 
Bangladesh _............ 28 1.9 76 7 
Benin 2.0.0.0... ee 46 29 55 52 
Botswana... 2.4 4.3 9] §2 
Burundi .................. 5.3 97 NA 57 
Central African 
ee 24 2.0 NA NA 
Chad oo. 0 —3.7 95 NA 
Ethiopia ................ 3.1 24 85 85 
Gambia ........0..00.0.. —35 -3.1 NA $5 
Guinea ooo... 5.3 25 NA NA 
Haiti oo... ee. 05 11 $3 85 
Oe 48 2.7 NA NA 
Lesotho oo... 13 —05 NA 51 
Malawi oo... 18 3.4 NA SS 
Mali ooo 1.2 -25 96 NA 
Nepal ou... 25 1.7 G4 94 
Niger ..............00s0008 0.2 -45 97 91 
North Yemen. ........ -—29 1.4 NA NA 
Rwanda ........0..00.-. 6.6 46 96 91 
Somalia ......0....00000. 28 19 SS $2 
South Yemen ........ 1.3 3.0 71 62 
Sudan ooo. cccccceee. 7.2 53 86 SO 
Tanzania ................ 43 2.7 89 9] 
Uganda .................... 44 2.7 NA NA 
Upper Volta ......... 2.0 - 0.6 g2 89 
Selected Other Poor 
Developing Countries 
Burma ...........0000000 24 19 63 70 
Prdia  oocccccccccceeeee 5.1 3.6 73 71 
lridomesia oc... 3.1 35 6S 63 
RONVa occ 49 31 NA 90 
Madagascar ............ 25 16 93 S7 
Mauritania 0.00.0... 13 -23 NA S5 
Mozambique .......... 31 30 NA NA 
Pakistan oc. 63 48 59 5S 
Sierra Leone 04 17 7) 73 
Sri Lanka oo... 3.2 17 49 52 
Togo. pepeueanusaras 54 15 NA 7s 
Zaire 59 34 S4 7s 
LDC Average o......... s4 30 56 51 


rent account deficits is more a measure of capital 
importing requirements than of any form of 
financial mismanagement. Moreover. the deticits 
of the least developed are not exceptionally large: 
ratios of individual current account deficits to 
GNP seem reasonable considering respective de- 
velopment Stages. 


These broad features notwithstanding. several 
important dissimilarities exist between — the 
LLD@s and the rest of the Third World. Interna- 
tional trade is Comparatively less important and 
more volatile for the LLDCs. In fact. more than 
two-thirds of them show ratios of exports to GNP 
less than” the LDC average. The presence of a 
large number of landlocked countries (15 out of 
the 30 countries) translates to comparatively 
higher unit costs for both imports and exports 
with a consequent reduction in trade volume. 
Similarly, the meager resource base of most 
LILDCs reinforces the trend of limited trade 
importance. 


The services account of the balance of pay- 
ments also. provides some. striking differences 


with the more advanced LDCs. Interest expenses 
on external debt—a significant item in high- and 
middle-income LDC accounts—are modest. or 
inconsequential for those in the least developed 
group, who receive mostly grants and conces- 
sional credits to finance external deficits. Travel 
earnings—which often earn significant foreign 
exchange tor high- and middle-.uicome LDCs— 
are a deficit item for nearly all in the least 
developed category. There are. of Course. paral- 
lels to other Third World countries in services 
Transport costs are—tor the most of — the 
LLILDCs—one of the largest negative factors in 
services earnings, especially among the land- 
locked) countries. Finally, “other government” 
earnings—an account comprising mostly pay- 
ments from foreign diplomatic and military pro- 
grams—are an important source of exchange 
revenues simply because of the generally small 
base of external transactions. 


Several capital account—or financing—items 
also vary in importance bec een least developed 
and higher income LDCs. Most. significantly. 


Table 6 


Least Developed Countries: Comparative Inflation Rates ' 


Percent 


1970 197} 1972 
Selected LLDCs 

Bangladesh 0000000000000... N\A —06 34 
Burundi seudesouanvaconinssinade NA 39 ss 
Central African Empire 37 SY 72 
Chad occcccccccccccececccceees S4 2 29 
Ethiopia bcc ve eves eeveveceuuceseueeen 10] 05 — |} 
Gambia oo. ; —-20 31 Sh 
Haiti oo. beecees 13 Y3 as) 
Malawi iesiveiaeacin y5 S2? 36 
Nepal cece. 152 -20 S4 
NEBOT occ. Ss 4.2 Ys 
North Yemen ........ NA NA NA 
Rwanda ........ 05 05 3] 
Somalia ag —06 —~ 29 
South Yemen 50 53 3 
Sudan 10) 14 34 
Tanzania ,5 is Th 
l ganda Ys 58 ,0 
Lpper Volta 17 2) -29 
Western Samoa 0 1% 7H 
Nom OPEC LDC Average 33 60 Gs 


Average 

Annual 

Growth 
1973 1u74 1975 1976 (1971-76) 
0 M7 24.3 —46 240 
bv Is 7 Ibs bs 7.3 
> 95 Ib | 1OS S7 
34 113 57 34 
SY S7 H5 285 Ve 
64 93 259 71 95 
22.7 149 IHS 70 106 
51 54 155 13 % 7 
114 I9y 10] -19 S5 
bi 7 34 4 | 236 Ss 7 
3.0 266 235 lh 5 27.1 
44 x1 I 00 NA See 
4 IS2 194 14) 76 
Gs 203 120 3] Gu 
193 26 | 340 17 119 
14 146 26 | HY lho 
244 hh Y 203 4s 230 
~h SS iS7 —-S4 ib 
9 249 SS 14 42 
Igy | 243 24s lh 


Inflation rates are based on consumer price changes For the period 1972-76 


For the period 1974-76 ‘kor the period 1971-75 


Table 7 


Least Developed Countries: 


Comparative Current Account Balances ' 
Milhon US §$ 


1973 1974 1975 1976 
Mayor LILDCs — Got) — 2.200 —2 507 — 1017 
Bangladesh — 457 Tit — 95] — 455 
Benin — Ww -24 1s NA 
Central African 
Empire 27 se —77 — 35 
Chad — 49 3 — 120 —73 
Ethiopia bl 22 ~ts salt & | 
Gambia —6 — | 7 —1s 
Haiti — 1] — 3H} — 43 NA 
Malaw: — 39 — 44 — 87 NA 
Mali —77 — 136 — 146 — 109 
Niger — 5b — 13) — 88 NA 
North Yemen NA -—59 13 194 
Rwanda all —3i —69 ~ 40 
Somalia —65 — 100 — 100 — 109 
South Yemen — 52 — 100 NA NA 
Sudan 27 — 294 — 476 — 185 
Tanzania — 127 — 329 —319 - 78 
Uganda 40 — 28 —72 5 
Upper Volta - 0 — Sh — 139 — 38 
Western Samoa —11 -4 -19 NA 
Non OPEC LDCs —9 400 — 27.000 — 34,000 — 25.000 


Excluding official transfers The 11 LILDCs not covered in this table 
would have relatively little impact on the group totals They include seven 
landlocked countnes fer which fragmentary trade data are highly unreliable 
one African country —Guinea—for which no payments data are reported 
even to the International Monetary Fund, and three small island groups 


foreign investment—often a large source of fi- 
nancing for high-income countries—is rarely of 
importance to members of the least developed 
group. While most of the LI.DCs underwrite 
deticits with grants and concessional loans, a few 
have used suppliers credits relatively extensively, 
a fact reflected in interest lines within the serv- 
ices account 


Within this broad taxonomy, a few countries 
exhibit different trends. Ethiopia and Tanzania 
have both shown surpluses—sometimes substan- 
tial—-on their transport accounts, probably re- 
flecting the earnings of the Ethiopian national 
airline and the port of Dar es Salaam. respec- 
tively. For Ethiopia, current domestic conditions 
have undoubtedly detracted somewhat trom the 
earnings power of this advantage. As most port 
activity in Tanzania represents transshipment of 
exports of other LDCs, the value of such earnings 
is lessened by their minimum contribution to 
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holdings of convertible currency. Several of the 
least developed countries—Benin, The Gambia, 
Niger, Somalia, and Upper Volta—have run 
surpluses on the services account items covering 
interest payinents, a trend perhaps explainable by 
payments arrangements with former colonial 
mie tropoles. 


Surprisingly, changes since 1973 in the LLDC 
current account positions have generally been far 
less dramatic than those for the non-OPEC LDCs 
as a Whole. This is all the more remarkable if the 
continuing drought conditions aifecting some of 
the LLDCs are considered. Deficits of the least 
developed group did widen curing the period 
1973-75; but for the majority, this meant at most 
a doubling while the same figure for the non- 
OPEC LDC group quadrupled. The more mod- 
erate deterioration resulted mostly from the lesser 
importance of oil imports in the trade of these 
countries; the oil price impact was more often felt 
through higher transportation costs. 


Bucking the prevailing winds in LLDC pay- 
ments trends were Sudan, Tanzania, and Haiti. 
For these three (the first is now really a middle- 
income LDC), current account deficits ballooned 
with the overall LDC trend. Sudan’s export base 
was eroded by adverse price movements, particu- 
larly for cotton. Tanzania faced a soaring import 
bill driven mostly by the need to purchase large 
quantities of food abroad. Haiti also required 
increased food imports, but unstable domestic 
conditions figured prominently too. 


Trade Patterns.” The broad features of LILDC 
trade strongly reflect their stage of economic 
development. The predominance of backward, 
rain-fed agriculture and the scarcity of manufac- 
turing activities mean that sharp movements in 
trade deficits are always possible. On balance. 
however, the LLDCs have clearly participated in 
the general growth of world trade and, in some 
instances, are beginning to show the capacity to 
expand nontraditional export lines. The greatest 
progress and/or potential tend to coincide with 
those instances in which individual LLDCs have 
been able to sustain somewhat greater overall 
economic growth than in the past 


* See appendix A for a more detailed discussion of LLDC trade 


Exports. During 1971-76 LLDC average an- 
nual export) growth in) value terms varied 
widely —trom a low of 2.5 percent to a high of 42 
percent—but was generally lower than thet for 
the non-OPEC LDCs as a group (see figure 3) 
Star performers included Botswana and Haiti 
Botswana has obtained increased export earnings 
from new mining operations in diamonds and 
copper-nickel ore, it has also boosted bee’ exports. 
In 1974, after the EC (European Community } 
imposed restrictions and levies on beet imports, 
Botswana was able to shift its exports of beet 
from the EC to South Africa. South African quota 
limits, however. have now been reached. Further 
attempts to develop new markets for Botswanan 
beef may prove difficult; the presence of hoot- 
and-mouth disease now precludes any exports to 
the EC. In Haiti, growth in manufactures exports 
coupled with increased earnings trom bauxite 
more than offset rather sluggish growth in agri- 
cultural output. Other countries whose perform- 
ance exceeded the LLDC average included Guin- 
ea and Niger, both exporters of metal ores and 
concentrates, as well as some countries whose 
export success was determined largely by a single 
crop: 


¢ Somalia has greatly increased the irrigated 
area for bananas and has found a ready 
market in Saudi Arabia for increased 
production. 


® Malawi has benefited from stead) increases 
in both the volume and unit value. of 
tobacco. 


¢ In Upper Volta and Chad, cotton export 
volume in 1976 was more than double the 
1970 level. 


¢ North Yemen has also substantially in- 
creased cotton output over the 1970 level. 
although production has declined since the 
record crop of 1974. 


For many of the countries whose rate of export 
growth was below the LLDC average, one of the 
key factors in the poor showing has been slow 
recovery from drought and other uncontrollable 


factors. Of the werst performers, Cape Verde 


suffered from the effects of continuing drought. 
while Bangladesh and Uganda experienced  se- 
vere internal unrest during the period. In some 
cases, however, government agricultural policies 
were at least partly to blame In Benin, the 
Central African Empire, Tanzania, and Ugan- 
da. low prescribed producer prices had a negative 
effect on output. 


Despite considerable progress in a few coun- 
tries, the most striking single feature of LILDC 
exports is that they are still substantially more 
concentrated in a few commodities than those of 
most other LDCs. Exports are almost entirely in 
the range of unprocessed or semiprocessed agri- 
cultural and animal products or mineral ores. 
Half of the 28 LLDCs for which data are avail- 
able depend on a single commodity for 50 per- 
cent or more of export earnings. The remaining 
LLDCs, except for Tanzania, depend on not 
more than three commodities for half their ex- 
port receipts. 


Although a comparative examination of the 
narrow export bases of LL.DCs trom 1967 to the 
latest year available shows that export diversifica- 
tion has come slowly, in a number of cases the 
emergence of new products has had a substantial 
impact. In Afghanistan, natural gas displaced fur 
skins as a leading export. In Niger, the advent of 
uranium overwhelmed the export structure; the 
share of oilseeds, which accounted for 61 percent 
of earnings in 1967, dropped to a mere | percent 
in 1975. Similar structural changes have occurred 
in Botswana and Guinea. 


A number of the LLDCs have also shown 
initial success in expanding manufactures exports. 
Haiti, with the dual advantage of the lowest 
labor costs in the Western Hemisphere and close 
proximity to the US market, is by far the best 
performer in this line and is the only LLDC to 
have boosted manufactures exports over a broad 
range of products including chemicals, light ma- 
chinery, sporting goods, and other miscellaneous 
manutectures. Haitian textiles and clothing 
exports <rew quite rapidly through 1974, al- 
though these categories were forced into a slump 
in the following two years owing to recession in 
the developed countries. Afghanistan appears to 
be the only one of the larger LILDCs to have 


Selected Least Developed Countries: Figure 3 
Comparative Export Growth Rates, 1971-76 


Percent 


Botswana 
Guinea 29.9 
Haiti 29.1 
Somalia 24.4 


Rwanda 21.6 


Non-OPEC 
LDC Average 


Upper Volta 19.4 
Malaw: 18.1 
Chad 18.0 
Niger * 17.9 
North Yemen 17.8 
Ethiopia 17.5 
LLDC Average Beare ieee 16.8 


Afghanistan 16.3 


Central African 
Empire 


Burundi 15.5 
Gambia 15.2 
Mali 12.5 
Maldives | 12.2 
Nepal 12.2 
South Yemen — 12.0 
Tanzania 11.4 
Sudan | 10.9 
Comoros 9.4 
Benin 7.5 
Western Samoa © 5.8 
Uganda 44 
Bangiadesh | 3.9 


Cape Verde | 2.5 


made significant strides in cotton textiles and 
clothing exports. Among the smaller LLDCs. 
Benin and Nepa! have recorded recent gains in 
these lines from: a low base. A few of the LLDCs 
have also made some beginnings in exports of 
light machinery; Sudan has had tairly steady 
growth and, with the exception of Haiti, has 
outpaced the rest. Malawi, Mali, Tanzania, and 
Uganda have also shown some potential in light 
machinery, though earnings from this category 
are still quite small Niger has shown some early 
success with a variety of chemical products ex- 
ports and is the only LLDC whose principal 
manufactures exports are in this line. 


Imports. Import growth for the LLDCs has 
been driven for the most part by rising costs of 
grain ard fuel) LILDC imports in value terms 
increased at an average annual rate of about 17 
percent from 1971 through 1976 compared with 
22 percent recorded for all non-OPEC LDCs. 
Individual LILDC performances varied from neg- 
ative import) growth rates in both Laos and 
Uganda to a high of 68.2 percent for Maldives. 
where imports skyrocketed from an extremely 
low base. Among those with the most rapid 
import growth rates were The Gambia, Haiti. 
and Somalia. countries in which the need for 
grain imports to meet domestic requirements 
increased fastest 

On average, nearly 20 percent of the LILDC 
import payments goes fer food: but the range 
within the group is very large. For the latest vear 
available. food as a share of imports went from a 
low of 3 percent in Ethiopia to a high of 49 
percent in Maldives. Moreover, sudden changes 
in food requirements as a result of crop failures or 
bumper harvests effect: sizable changes in the 
food bill from one year to the next, with corre- 
sponding impacts on the relative size of import 
Categories 

Dependence on grain imports has altered) in 
the LEDCs since the early 1960s) Only four of 
the 30 LEDCs began the period with a trade 
urpius im grain, today only two of these 
Bhutan and Nepal—are still net exporters. OF the 
remaining LEDCs. only three became less de- 
pendent on grain imports to meet consumption 
requirements. Guinea and Botswana reduced 
their dependency by Laud 2 percentage points 


respectively, while Laos lowered grain imports as 
a share of consumption over the period by 7 
percentage points, certainly reflecting imposed 
consumption restraints rather than increased pro- 
duction in the postwar period. 


Countries with the greatest dependence on 
grain imports are Western Samoa, Maldives, 
Cape Verde, South Yemen, Comoros, Bots- 
wana, and Somalia. The first three are nearly 
totally reliant on imports to meet domestic re- 
quirements, and each of the last four obtains 
more than 25 percent of domestic needs from 
external sources. In absolute terms, however, only 
five countries with an average grain import 
dependence of less than 15) percent—Bangla- 
desh, Haiti, Laos, North Yemen, and Sudan— 
accounted for about) three-quarters of total 
LiLDC grain imports in 1976. 


The second most important element of LLDC 
imports is petroleum, which has grown steadily as 
a share of the trade bill in each country except 
Laos. In the most recent vears. the LLDC aver 
age share of petroleum in imports was on the 
order of TE percent, compared to 14 percent for 
the non-OPEC LDCs as a group. The smaller 
figure for these po: vest countrics is driven largely 
by the greater sig. ificance of noncommercial 
‘uels—tirewood and organic waste—in domestic 
consumption. Nevertheless, unit) prices for the 
landlocked LLDCs have always been quite high, 
and the increase in basic petroleum: prices is an 
added impediment to modernization and devel- 
opment. In 1970, for example, Chad, Niger, and 
Upper Volta paid an average of 250 percent 
more per barrel for oil than nine coastal LILDCs. 


Within the broad averages for the petroleum 
bill, particular country experiences vary widely 
Thus, the oil share of imports runs from a low of 
5 percent in Guinea to a high of 34 percent in 
Uganda. Those for whom oil as a share of import 
value rose most dramatically since 1973) were 
Ethiopia, Somalia, and Uganda, all countries in 
which military activities have been on the in- 
crease over the past few vears 


Fragmentary data on other LIL.DC import cate- 
gories suggest that. despite rising payments for 
food and) petroleum. the LEDCs have by and 
large sustained their purchases of capital equip- 
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ment from developed countries. Partner trade 
data from 18 industrialized countries show that 
developed countries exports of machinery and 
transport equipment as a share of total sales to the 
LILDCs rose from 31 percent in 1970 to 40 
percent in 1976. Consumer goods (other than 
food) ana the rather small category of semimanu- 
factures have been the components whose shares 
have generally fallen. 


Terms of Trade. The experiences of the 
LLIL.DCs with respect to trade prices have been as 
irregular and inconclusive as those for the Third 
World as a whole. During 1971-76 the LLDCs 
generally kept pace with the overall terms-ct- 
trade index of the non-OPEC LDCs. From 197] 
to 1972, import prices outpaced export prices, 
leading to a decline in the terms of trade of both 
country groups. This pattern was reversed in the 
next two vears, with export prices rising faster 
than those for imports; as a result, both groups 
regained their base-year positions. In 1975-76, 
however, they again experienced a decline in the 
terms of trade, as price increases for exports 
lagged behind those for imports. Although indi- 
vidual LILDCs generally followed these broad 
patterns, a few experienced considerable overall 
volatility in export prices because of movements 
in certain key commodities. The experience with 
import prices was more uniform. 


Within the LLDC group, the driving factors in 
the 1973-74 terms-of-trade gains were dramatic 
increases in export prices for hard fibers, nuts 
and oilseeds, these offset, at least temporarily, the 
impact of OPEC price hikes. The reversal in 1975 
was brought on by general export. price losses 
‘except in bananas, bauxite, and jute), coupled 
with increases in the prices of imports of manu 
factures (especially machinery and transport 
equipment) A partial terms-of-trade recovery in 
1976 again came ona broad wave of commodity 
price gains (excluding hard fibers, jute. sugar, 
and vegetable oil), while import prices remained 
stable 


Among the IS LLDCs for which price data are 
available. the Central African Empire, Chad, 
Ethiopia, Laos, Sudan, and Uganda saw their 
export prices drop in 1975 and rebound in 1976 
largely on the basis of movements in world prices 
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for cotton or coffee or both. For countries whose 
key commodity prices continued downward in 
1975 and 1976—Benin, The Gambia, Niger, and 
Upper Volta—export performance was driven 
more or less by prices oi oilseeds and nuts. In 
Afghanistan and Haiti, where the export price 
index continued upward in 1975-76, the most 
important factors were the prices of natural gas 
and bauxite, respectively. 


LLDC experience with import prices in the 
1971-76 period mirrored that of non-OPEC 
LDCs except for the differential impact of the 
OPEC price hikes. From 1970 through 1973, all 
non-OPEC LDCs faced risiig prices for food, 
fuel, and manufactures. [he increases were mod- 
erate at first then sharply accelerated in 1973. In 
1974, the first vear in which the full impact of 
the OPEC price aikes was felt, LLDC import 
prices increased an average of 32 percent com- 
pared with 41 percent for non-OPEC LDCs, a 
reflection of the latter group's relatively greater 
dependence on oil. Average import price  in- 
creases for individual LLDCs ranged from 22 to 
42 percent. 


Obviously, LLDCs where oil accounted for a 
comparatively large share of the import bill— 
Afghanistan, Chad, Ethiopia, Laos, Mali, So- 
malia, and Tanzania—experienced the greatest 
increase in prices. In 1975 import prices con- 
tinued rising, although at a slower pace. Despite 
falling prices for foodgrains, upward pressure on 
import prices was sustained largely by higher 
costs of manufactures, especially machinery cnd 
transport equipment. Sugar prices, which more 
than doubled in 1975, also exerted upward pres- 
sure in at least one case—Mali—where sugar is a 
large component of imports. The continuing de- 
cline in prices of foodgrains in 1976, more than 
any other factor, was responsible for the leveling 
off of import prices at the end of the period 


Policy Characteristics 


An understanding of the ways in which the 
iLLDCs make use of the resources at their dis- 
posal depends at least in part on some grasp of 
the forms of their governments and their princi- 
pal policy characteristics 


Forms of Government and Foreign Ties 


The forms of government im the LUDCs run 
the gamut from elective to dictatorial. Many are 
hereditary, in limited extension of tribalism. Per- 
mutations of democracy are important in Bots- 
wana and Western Samoa: but, for most of the 
rest, some small elite group exercises political 
power and guides daily government activities. 
Because the educational, training base is so shal- 
low, the armed forces often provide the pool 
from which administrative talent is drawn. Mullti- 
party political systems exist in only four of the 30 
countries (Botswana, Comoros, The Gambia, 
and Lesotho); 14 have one-party systems, many 
of which are military dominated; and 12 have 
nonparty systems, of which eight are under direct 
military control and four are “traditional.” 


Although human rights practices in a few of 
the LLDCs (Botswana, The Gambia, and West- 
ern Samoa) approach the standards of the West- 
ern democracies, performances of most of the 
countries fall far short.’ Political liberty—the 
ability to peaceably influence government 
policy—is relatively more restricted than are civil 
liberties. Three-fourths of the LLDCs_ rank 
among the least free in the world in terms of 
political rights accorded to ordinary citizens 
With respect to civil rights, such as integrity of 
the person and freedom of expression and move- 
ment, the situation is only slightly better. While 
the press has highlighted repression in only a few 
of these countries, international human rights 
organizations judge that conditions in nearly 60 
percent of the LLDCs rank among the worst in 
the world. In some cases—Laos and Uganda, in 
particular—human_ rights considerations have 
posed problems for the flow of both economic 
and military assistance from Western donors, 
including those which do not have legislated 
human rights criteria for aid dispensation 


Leadership by elite and the absence of any 
strong traditions of contention of ideas or political 
strategies usually mean that foreign asssociations 
are based on historical ties or adoption of particu- 

’ This discussion draws on the widely cited “Comparative Survey 
of Freedom,” published by Freedom House Countries are ranked in 
terms of both civil and political freedoms as these have been 


traditionally understood in the constitutional democratic states (See 
Freedom at Issue, January-February 1978 ) 


Table 8 


Selected Least Developed Countries: Former Colonial Ties ' 


Fiangladesh 00000. United Kingdom 


ND oases acccivesintcnteenavetoens France 

Botswana United Kingdom 

Burundi West Germany, Belgium 

Cape Verde 0.000000... Portugal 

Central African Empire 2.000... France 

Chad ooo. France 

COMOLOS ooo eee eee eee .. France 

Ethiopia 0.000 tally 

Gambia 000. ... United Kingdom 

Guim a 2... = France 

St ee France 

RARE ocencccer iene neecyevceenewesinatenceees France 

Lesotho eee eee United Kingdom 

Malawi... 0... sonceeieoensuoeonueti United Kingdom 

Maldives 0000.00.00... eee _ United Kingdom 

Mali oe «© France 

I ocsinecicccceniacrspmeteorenrweerestnecinn France 

North Yemven 2000.00.00... Turkey 

Reward ooeecececeee cece eres Belgium 

Gommaabig ...........e.cccccsceceee- secccecececees United Kingdom, Italy 

South Yemen oo eee United Kingdom 

Sudan ... United Kingdom 

II: scctincesecsstenseninesvienentncisen United Kingdom, West 
Germany 

OE _ United Kingdom 

Upper Volta ..................cccccscsecceeees France 


Western Samoa 2000.00 West Germany, New Zealand 


‘ Where more than one country is listed, the first listed was the 
initial countr’ to establish colonial ties 


lar ideologies. Substantial conimercial ties to 
France, the United Kingdom, and other countries 
continue as an heirloom of the colonial period 
(see table 8). On the other hand. the vigorous 
efforts of the Communist countries have won 
them at least some toehold in about a third of the 
LILDCs. The most substantial Communist. pres- 
ence is in Afghanistan; but Communist countries 
supply aid or military equipment to Benin, C. pe 
Verde, Ethiopia, Guinea, Mal’, Somalia, Sudan, 
Tanzania, Uganda, and the Yemens. 


An indication of the LLDCs’ ability to cooper- 
ate in solving their own problems is their relations 
with neighbors. Here, tne broad patterns are not 
reassuring. Two of Ethiopia's three transport 
outlets have been closed; access to the other is 
now threatened. Sudan, through its support of 
the Eritrean rebels, has been burdened with 
many refugees. Moreover, it has increased de- 
fense spending to support the rebels and to 
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counter Libyan- and Ethiopian-backed subver- 
sion. Defense spending has also increased in 
Botswana. where hostilities revolve around the 
Rhodesian situation. These hostilities have also 
upset Malawi's trade through closure of the 
Rhodesian-Mozambique border. With the break- 
up of the East African Community, Kenya's 
border has been closed to Tanzania. Although 
relations between Kenya and Uganda are im- 
proving—at least for the moment—Uganda’s use 
of Kenyan transportation facilities has been dis- 
rupted frequently. Libya has claimed and occu- 
pied a strip of northern Chad and supported 
antigovernment insurgents in nearby areas. 


On the other hand, economic problems with 
neighboring states have eased in some LLDCs. 
Bangladesh lias conciuded an agreement with 
India on the sharing of the waters of the Ganges 
River. Congo has once again allowed oil ship- 
ments to pass through its borders to the Central 
African Empire; the latter had begun to negoti- 
ate with Cameroon on a transit pact for the 
shipments. Thailand has also lifted an embargo 
on oil going across its boundaries to Laos. A 
relaxation of friction has permitted a reopening 
of Senegal s border to Guinea. In addition, Bu- 
rundi, Rwanda, and Tanzania are negotiating a 
project involving ve Kagera River Basin 


Public Finance 


In spite of their emphasis on development, the 
L1DCs must constanth weigh their economic 
priorities against political and military interests 
The scattered evidence in the realm of public 
finance suggests that. on balance, the LIL-DCs are 
increasing their ability te draw public funds from 
their own resources and are making some small 
gains in reducing the regressiveness of their tay 
systems) Where functional spending data exist 
they seem to point primarily toward a concern 
for areas that will) permit) advances 
standard. 
importance to military spending for displas 
enhancement of national power 


some few regimes, however 


Spending. Spending by LEDC governments 
varies widely (see table 6 in appendix By) For 
some LEDCs, the ratio of government consump 


tion to GDP is much above the characteristic 15.5 


Ih 


percent for the OECD countries or 14.2 percent 
for the LDCs. In others, it is considerably less 
Somalia (25.1), Guinea (22.0), and Sudan (21.5) 
are the greatest public spenders. while Burundi 
(8.5) and Uganda (10.4) are the lowest.’ Over 
the period 1965 to 1973. Somalia and Sudan 
achieved the greatest’ spending growth. Their 
average annua! rates of 110 and 94 percent. 
respectively, sharply exceeded the LDC rate of 
6.6 percent and OECD rate of 3.2 percent. In 
contrast, North Yemen, Niger, and The Gambia 
experienced spending declines 


The dispersion has its analogue in the patterns 
of the poor LDCs outside the LLDC group. In 
these other impoverished countries, public sector 
spending shares range from 7.5 percent in Sierra 
Leone to 22 percent in Zaire. In this group, 
Kenya (11.3) showed the greatest’ government 
spending growth, while Indonesia (2.3) expe- 
rienced the smallest. 


Despite the prominence of military regimes 
among the LLDCs, military accounts do not take 
up a very large share of total public spending in 
most cases. In all but seven. the share of military 
spending in relation to national output is smaller 
than the LDC average. The striking exceptions 
are Chad, Laos, Somalia, the Yemens, and—to a 
lesser degree—Guinea and Sudan. Because of 
the subsistence character of these countries, they 
may be encouraging development by the provi- 
sion through the army of both employme nt and 
some public services that cannot be achieved in 
other ways in the short run. Data on equipment 
deliveries, however, tend to undermine this argu- 
ment in each case except Chad and North Ye- 
men. Such data would also add Uganda to the list 
of countries for which the military has preferred 
access to resources for noncivilian purposes 


Somewhat distressing is the rapid growth of 
shares of military spending in budgets of 10 of 
the LEDCs since the mid-1960s. Balancing this. 
however. are declines or no real changes in 
relation to national output in about the same 
number. including Guinea. Haiti, Laos. and 
Rwanda For the rest. the growth of military 
"© According to table 6 in append Bo Ethiopia should be 
considered a low spender However, in Ethiopia, spending as a share 


of GDP increased from 107 percent mn 197 
1973.75 data tor North Yemen 


sto lss percent in 1476 


spending seems to have kept) pace with the 
overall growth in the public sector 


Reliable data on other facets of public spend- 
ing are extremely difficult to obtain. ° In one- 
half to two-thirds of the cases for which data are 
available, however, the patterns seem to be to- 
ward proportionally more spending on education. 
social services, and support of agriculture. The 
greatest gains in education as a share of total 
government spending came in Afghanistan and 
the Yemens and the greatest losses in Bangla- 
desh, Somalia, Sudan, and Tanzania. Star per- 
formers in social services were Ethiopia, Nepal, 
Rwanda, and Sudan; on the other hand Tanza- 
nia did poorly in this field (at least through 
1973). Public spending in agriculture increased in 
six of the 10 countries for which data were 
available, including, in particular, Ethiopia and 
Rwanda; Afghanistan and Somalia showed sub- 
stantial declines in this field. 


Taxes. The revenue-generating efficiency of 
LLDC tax systems varies widely (see table 7 in 
appendix B). Lesotho (34.9), Sudan (31.6), and 
Somalia (27.5) had the highest ratios of govern- 
ment revenue to GDP. These shares were much 
above the LDC average of 19.9 but not far from 
the OECD average of 33.5. By contrast, Mali 
(1.6), Nepal (5.5), and Laos (5.6) had the lowest 
shares. Over the period 1965 to 1973, the share 
increased in most | LDCs, with the greatest gains 
in Lesotho, Sudan, and Somalia. The smallest 
increases occurred in Guinea and Upper Volta; 
Mali’s share of government expenditures to GDP 
actually declined. 

The tax system can, of course, be used to 
promote more equal income shares. Since direct 
taxes are generally considered least regressive, the 
ratio of direct taxes to total government revenue 
can gauge the extent to which the government 
strives jor greater income equality. As of 1973, 
the highest ratios were achieved by Uganda, 
Niger, and Burundi with 38.0, 31.5, and 31.3 
percent, respectively. In contrast, the LDC aver 
age stood at 40.8 percent and the OECD average 
at 60.1 percent. Bangladesh (4.2), Afghanistan 
(8.8). and The Gambia (10.1) had the lowest 
ratios. A little more than half cf the LLDCs 
increased direct tax shares in tote! government 


Data in this paragraph are based on comparisons for the vears 
1Yh5- 73 on most cases 
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revenue during 1965-73, with Mali, Benin, Tan- 
zania. and Laos leading the way. On the other 
hand, Bangladesh, Lesotho, and Guinea exper- 
ienced large declines. 


Receptivity to Foreign Assistance 


Although there is no strong resistance by most 
of the LLDCs to receiving aid from any and all 
sources, some might balk at accepting technicians 
or other foreign personnel who are normally part 
of bilateral programs. in addition, a few have felt 
constrained because of political commitments or 
delicate positions in international affairs to bal- 
ance receipts from Communist and non-Commu- 
nist donors. Others have cut off or blocked flows 
as a result of poor relations with donor countries. 


The broad pattern of aid relationships can be 
seen in table 9. All of the LLDCs receive some 


Table 9 

Least Developed Countries: Sources of Official Aid 

Multi- 

Bilateral lateral 

DAC OPEC Communist 

Afghanistan .0.00000000... XX X X xX 
Bangladesh 200000000... & X X xX 
BeMi ooo cccccccccccseesceeeeeeee es xX xX X X 
Bhutan o0...cceee = OX X 
BOtsWAMd .......0000.c0c0ceerceeees X X X 
Burundi once = OM X X X 
Cape Verde oo  & x X Xx 
Central African Empire xX X xX xX 
Chad cecccccccccseneee XX X X X 
COMOTOAS ooo = OX X xX X 
PRIN sssicsiciccacccscsisesnnesn xX X X 
Gambia oo... oe X X X X 
ee X X X X 
Haiti eee = OX X 
LAOS oon MN X X 
Lesotho occ  & X \ 
Malawi oon = OM X 
Maldives oo. ON X X 
Mah X X X X 
Nepal X \ X X 
Niger . X X \ X 
North Yemen X \ \ X 
Rwanda X X X X 
Somalia X X X \ 
South Yemen o..0........... X X X x 
Sudan X X X X 
Tanzania X X X X 
Uganda X \ \ \ 
Upper Volta X x \ X 
Western Samoa X X X 


form of bilateral assistance from members of the 
Deveiopment Assistance Committee (DAC) of 
the OECD. Most accept economic or military aid 
from the Communist countries, A fairly select 
group of Moslem countries has benefited greathy 
trom OPEC assistance. All LLDCs are eligible tor 
assistance trom at least one of the various multi- 
lateral development organizations 


Current problems in providing bilateral assist 
ance to these countries center on various political 
issues. Thus. restrictions by Congress preclude the 
United States from providing aid to Laos. Ugan- 
da has placed itself out of reach of many Western 
donors because of its exceptional abuses of human 
rights) The war with Somalia seriously compli- 
cates Western support prospects for Ethiopia. In 
addition. Western flows are lagging in South 
Yemen because of its support of Ethiopia. Af- 
ghanistan. generally congenial to outside assist- 
ance, must carefully balance receipts trom Com- 
munist and non-Communist sources because of its 
delicate position as a country bordering the 
USSR 


THRE LLDC STAKE IN 
NORTH-SOUTH ISSUES 


The LLDCs have participated in the North- 
South dialogue both directly and by proxy 
LILDC representatives have been most outspoken 
on issues that had fairly apparent utility to them. 
such as the Common Fund, tood supply to the 
needy. and increased aid flows. They have been 
less clear in their positions and views on debt 
relief and trade preferences, where the potential 
gains were most distant or indeterminate. This 
has. of course, partly been a function of their 
scarce diplomatic and technical skills and the 
desire to avoid expending them on issues of 
limited concern. In these instances, other LDC 
spokesmen—and. sometimes, concerned indivi- 
duals in the developed countries—have argued 
that the LILDCs should side with the rest of the 
Third World) For a few topics—tor example 
technology transfer or features of foreign private 
investment —the measurable interest has been so 
remote that neither they nor their foreign coun- 
selors have feigned substantial LILDC interest 
Nevertheless, the insistence of their LDC allies on 


bloc unity in discussions with the developed 
countries has lef! the misimpression that there are 
few intrinsic differences either among the 
LLDCs or between them and the other, LDCs 
with respect to potential gains from the various 
G-77 proposals) The following sections are in- 
tended to shed light on these differences 


Foreign Debt ' 


The more limited impact of world economic 
conditions on the least developed countries mani- 
fests itself in similarly modest changes in their 
external medium- and long-term debt situations. 
For most of the LL.DCs. the sum of foreign debts 
outstanding is very small. Only Afghanistan, 
Bangladesh, Ethiopia, Sudan, and Tanzania 
had yearend 1977 debts exceeding $500 million. 
For a few nations—Burundi, The Gambia, and 
Lesotho—foreign debts are under $25 million. A 
generally slower growth of debt for most coun- 
tries in the least developed group is a function of 
the large share of grants they receive to finance 
external deficits; for the LLDC grants are, on 
average, equal to somewhat more than 40 percent 
of current account deficits (net of all transfers). 
More important, the high proportion of very 
concessional aid in the debt they do incur has 
helped keep the rate of increase in service pay- 
ments since 1973 the lowest of any group within 
the Third World. 


Within the LLDC group, significant variations 
exist. The expansion of debt stock and of repay- 
ments has been especially striking for Bangla- 
desh; the debt service ratio has passed the bench- 
mark 20-percent level (see table 10). '* In many 
respects, however, Bangladesh needs to be consid- 
ered a special case; some of its extremely rapid 
debt growth (from $368 million at yearend 1973 
to $2.4 billion at yearend 1977) resulted from its 
assumption of the former liabilities of East Paki- 
stan. Two other LLDCs also had debt. service 
ratios in 1976 that exceeded 20 percent: Sudan 

‘The TL LILDCs missing from this section are not included in 
the World Bank World Debt Tables The factors determining the 


coverage of that series make it plausible to infer that the debt owed 
by the omitted countries is not significant 


* Debt service ratios on exports of goods and services of over 20 
percent are usually considered high for the middle- and lov 1- 
income LDCs. although a few higher income countries such as 
Brazil generally carry ratios of more than 40 percent 


and Mali. Sudan is using foreign loans to pursue 
an ambitious agricultural development program: 
its ability to garner Arab loans and investments 


Table 10 
Selected Least Developed Countries: Debt Service Ratios ' 


Percent 


1973 1974 1975 1976 


Bangiadesh 

Goods ® 36 105 265 253 

Goods and Services’ . 3.1 $6 214 204 
Benin 

Goods oe 28 6 66 NA 

Goods and Services —. 22 5.2 49 NA 
Central African Empire 

ee 38 117 5 140 

Goods and Services —.. 40 § | 115 91 
Chad 

ee 66 51 107 94 

Goods and Services —.. 33 32 56 71 
Ethiopia 

ee 93 7.9 108 105 

Goods and Services .... 63 54 7.3 74 
Gambia 

Goals «.............00c002c000200. 14 12 O7 10 

Goods and Services .... 10 09 06 Os 
Malawi 

GOS occ =A 120 92 NA 

Goods and Services .. 74 75 548 NA 
Mali 

OE 13.7 94 93 411 

Goods and Services .. 104 73 7.1 33.5 
Niger 

GOES ooo. o.csccceccccceesceceses 43 155 105 NA 

Goods and Services |. 34 118 83 NA 
Rwanda 

GOS oe = OD 09 12 06 

Goods and Services .. 02 08 11 06 
Somalia 

CARI secccserisietsttieerttciaces 46 175 147 205 

Goods and Services... 36 13.2 113 149 
Sudan 

Gods ooo «=A 196 27.9 246 

Goods and Services .. 131 169 225 205 
Tanzania 

ee *5 a7 96 95 

Goods and Services |. 68 63 73 70 
U ganda 

CAIN sceccsnscccemevisenceann: 5 14 9% 54 

Goods and Services 52 46 92 $.2 
Upper Volta 

Or 65 46 NA NA 

Goods and Services 51 5 NA NA 


' There are no reliable debt service data for the 15 LLIDCs not 
include! here 

' Exports of goods 

' Exports of goods and services 


should continue. Mali, on the other hand, had a 
sharp falloff in export earnings in 1976, causing 
its debt service ratio to soar. Although debt 
servicing requirements have fallen from the 
unusually high levels of 1976, limited export 
prospects, complicated by drought effects from 
recent years, could presage a fairly tight debt 
service situation if aid inflows do not hold up. 


Although debt service schedules for most of the 
least developed countries have remained at mod- 
est levels because of grants and concessional aid 
(nearly all of which come from non-Communist 
sources), repayments on private ciedits are none- 
theless important for most of these nations. The 
use of suppliers’ credits—often with quite stiff 
repayment terms—offers to the LLDCs some of 
the same attractions in terms of freedom of 
purchasing decisions and ready availability of 
capital that have lured more prosperous LDCs to 
private capital markets. The apparent wide- 
spread use of such credits has meant that, for 
nearly all the 19 LLDCs surveyed, service pay- 
ments on private credits usually represent 40 
percent or more of total repayments. The Gam- 
bia and Upper Volta, on the other hand, appear 
to have little or no private debt outstanding. 


On balance, despite a few potential problem 
cases, the LLDCs are the Third World group 
least likely to contribute either to international 
financial instability or unpredictable reschedul- 
ing problems. Although most have limited export 
prospects, repayment schedules should also grow 
only modestly. The small size of individual lia- 
bilities, the predominance of official credits in 
the stock of debt, and the fact that most private 
credits are tied to specific projects would suggest 
that any renegotiation, ‘f needed, could easily be 
managed under existing creditor club precedents. 


In international discussions of LDC debt, the 
least developed countries—with the exception of 
Bangladesh and Tanzania—have kept a low pro- 
file, letting other Third World couniries plead 
their cause. This low level of concern exists 
despite G-77 proposals for generalized, across- 
the-board debt relief including provisions for 
special help in reducing LLDC bilateral debts 
(those owed to other foreign governments) 
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The relative lack of interest on the part of 
LLDCs must stem in part from their minimal 
foreign debts and low debt service ratios. G-77 
proposals bear little relevance to these countries 
economic needs despite the inclusion of “special 
help” features for the LLDCs. Except for Bang- 
ladesh and Tanzania, any support that LLDCs 
give to G-77 demands will mostly arise from (a) a 
poor grasp of the country-specific impacts of 
particular proposals; or (b) a commitment to 
Third World solidarity. In the case of Bangla- 
desh, it sid-d with its South Asian neighbors— 
India and Pakistan—in pushing for relief from 
bilateral debts. It probably hopes this pressure 
will somehow increase the flow of resources from 
developed countries. Tanzania stands out as a 
country whose position on the debt relief issue 
represents its ideological goal of economic self- 
reliance. Tanzania believes that any debt cancel- 
lations or a moratorium on debt service payments 
would reduce the “onerous” dependence of de- 
veloping countries on foreign lenders. 


Access to Concessional Aid 


The LLDCs access to concessional aid has 
improved substantially since the 1972 UNCTAD 
session in Santiago, where it was agreed that 
donor countries should direct a greater portion of 
their bilateral assistance to the poorest countries 
In the period since the UNCTAD conference, 
DAC flows to the LLDCs have grown about 


twice as fast as those to all LDCs. OPEC bilateral 
flows have become an important source of finan- 
cial support for some countries in the group, 
while Communist assistance—small by any 
scale—was less in 1976 than it had been in 1973 
(see table 11). 


As a group, the DAC countries responded 
positively to the initiative of the Santiago confer- 
ence, although concessional aid did fall victim to 
sluggish global conditions in 1976. During 1972- 
76, the proportion of total DAC concessional aid 
going to the LLDCs rose from 12 to 16 percent. 
DAC membx -s also provided a considerable vol- 
ume of aid on concessional terms to the LLDCs 
through multilateral agencies; in 1976 alone, 
these flows amounted to over $900 million. In 
addition, DAC countries agreed to implement the 
Special Action Program for Poorer Countries at 
the June 1977 Conference on luternational Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. Consequently, flows to these 
countries should resume their upward trend. 


Resource flows from OPEC countries have 
become increasingly important, especially for the 
Muslim LLDCs. Between 1974 and 1976, conces- 
sional flows totaled almost $1.4 billion. Principal 
beneficiaries (more than $100 million total) have 
been Bangladesh, Sudan, Tanzania, and the 
Yemens. Interestingly, total OPEC disbursed of- 
ficial development assistance to all recipients fell 
off in 1976, but the sums reached a new high for 
the LLDCs in that year. 


Table 11 


Least Developed Countries: Official Aid Flows ' 


Million US $ 


Bilateral Multilateral! 
Communist 

DAC Countries OPEC Countries Total Total 
1970... 387 Neg! 477 NA 
1971 4%) Neg! 75 656 NA 
1972......... 786 Neg! 215 1.00) 16) 
1975 1.096 Neg! 255 1.351 252 
1974... 1°93 So 170 1915 323 
1975... 1,999 345 140 2475 615 
1976.00... 1 50S 650 165 323 932 


' Dishursed 
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Commodity Price Stabilization and the Common 
Fund 


The LLDCs as a group are 1 more 
less--sensitive to terms-of-trade questions than 
their Third’ World neighbors Furthermore. the 
LLDCs neither stand out as strong advocates for 
changes in the operation of existing commodity 
markets, nor do they oppose the demands made 
by the G-77 for new international com nodity 


and ne 


agreements and a ( Omron Fund 


On the surface, the G-77 approach is appealing 
to the LLDCs Of the 1S commodities for which 
international agreements are being discussed un- 
der UNCTAD auspices. 14 ere important exports 
for at least one LLDC (the exceptions are iron 
ore, manganese, phosphates and rubber!) For the 
23 LLDCs for which data are available, LLDC 
dependence on the 14 commodities varies widely 
‘see table 12) Three countries—The Gambia. 
Guinea, and Uganda—derive some 95 percent of 
their export earnings from these commodities 
Only three of the 23 LUDCs show a dep ndeace 
of less than 40 percent of export earnings on one 
or more of the 14. Moreover, each of these three 
countries is highly depeadent on one commodity 
that happens not to be included in the UNCTAD 
discussions: fish (South Yemen). natural gas | Af- 
ghanistan). and uranium (Niger) Out of the 14 
commodities, five stand out as most important to 
the LELDCs because they are kev foreign ex 
change earners for three or more countries In 
order of importance, they @re. cotton 
vegetable oils and oilseeds, meat. and tea. Cotton 
for example, provides more than 20 percent of 
total export earnings for seven LLDCs and yields 
sizable foreign exchange tor seven others Cotlee 
is next most important: a significant export of 1] 
it accounts for more than 20 


collee 


of these states 
percent of earnings for six 


O! the 1S commodities, only six—cocoa cof 
fee, copper, rubber, sugar. and tin 


international agreements with butter 


either have 
existing 
stocking arrangements or offer some hope inp the 
near term of agreements with butter stocks OF 
these six commodities, only coffee is a significant 
export of several of the LILDCs Four of the 
remaining five commodites are important to only 


a few countries” cocoa (Benin and Western Sa- 


copper (Botswana and Uganda). sugar 
(Haiti and Malawi). and tin (Rwanca) None of 
the LLDCs export rubber. Thus. while the 
UNCTAD commoities are generally important 
to the LLDCs. the few commodities that seem 
likely to have international agree,aents with 
buffer stocks are not—with the exception of 
colfee—of major importance to them 
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While all this suggests the fairly important role 
the UNCTAD commodities play, international 
commodity agreements—even if they were to 
meet the wildest of Third World expectations— 
would not by themselves provide significant eco- 
nomic gains for most of the LLDCs Many of 
these countries are landlocked, and this puts them 
at a distinct cost disadvantage vis-a-vis other 
Third World producers. Furthermore, many lack 
the technical ability to expand production signifi- 
cantly over the near to medium term 


Partly in an effort to meet their special prob- 
lems, the G-77 Common Fund proposals include 
the creation of a development assistance fa- 
cility—the so-called “second window “—as a part 
of the Fund. (the “first window” would finance 
commodity buffer stocks.) The purpose of a 
second window is to finance projects related to 
the commodities field) These could include. 
among other things, market access improvements 
(a particularly important item to landlocked 
countries), research and development, and export 
diversification. Because the second window seem 
ingly offers something for evervone and would 
create an increased transfer of resources from 
developed to developing countries, it has fairly 
widespread support in the Third World. Strongest 
supporters are South Asian and African coun 
tries—many of them LLDCs—that see the sec 
ond window as “their” part of any Common 
Fund 


Trade Preferences 


1L.1L.DCcs would realize tories marginal beenetits 
from oan increase in trade preferences con devel 
oped countries markets) Most of their main 
exports already face relatively few tariff obsta 
cles Phe principal bottlenecks to 
11.C) exports are a lack of skilled labor inad 


equate institutional support, poor technical and 


itn reasecd 


Table 12 


Selected Least Developed Countries: Export Shares of UNCTAD ' 
Designated Commodities, 1976 


Percent 


Vegetabie Commodities 


Hard Fibers Oils Share of 
Jute and and Tropical (Including Total Export 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Sugar Cotton Products Copper Tin Bananas Bauxite Products Meat Timber — Oilseeds) Earnings * 

Afghanistan 3] 31 
Bangladesh _...... 4 75 79 
Benin 5 19 25 2s SO 
Botswana .. 20 3 53 
Burundi ........ S4 3 i g} 
Central African 

Empire ....... 23 vi 29 69 
Chad cote 65 21 
Ethiopia . 33 6 18 37 
Gambia etek ! 94 95 
Guinea . 97 97 
TOO siticsenisvcnns 20 13 4 4 56 
Laos ee 12 SU 92 | 
Malawi 0000000... 12 2 S 40° 
Mali... _ Is 31 21 13 3 
Niger 7 6 5 11° 
North Yemen . 16 45 64° 
Rwanda ..... bs 15 83 
Somalia 19 62 8] 
South Yemen .. 9 6 1S * 
Sudan oo... .... 50 29 79 
Tanzania ............ 18 1} | 40° 
Uganda ........... SS 3 ri 2 100 
Upper Volta... 23 27 23 73 
Western Samoa 4] 4 2 7° 


‘Only 14 of the 1S key commodities in UNCTAD 's integrated program are listed here The other four, maganese, iron ore, phosphates, and rubber, are not produced 
in significant quantities by any LLDC 

‘Shares represent minimums, since shares are not given for commodities which rank less than fifth in a country’s total exports 

Where UNCTAD-designated commodities represent less than 50 percent of a country’s exports, there is generally a single nondesignated commodity with a 
preponderant position in the country s export structure. In Afghanistan it is natural gas, Malawi, tobacco, Niger, uranium, South Yemen and Western Samoa, fish; and 
Tanzania, diamonds 
‘Total exports do not include petroleum reexports 


marketing expertise, and, frequently. the absence 
of active government policies aimed at export 
expansion. The combination of these factors has 
prevented the LLDCs from taking advantage of 
the considerabie trade preferences they currently 
CHyON 


All LELDCs are now eligible tor Generalized 
Sistem of Preferences (GSP) granted by Japan 
and the EC) Under the US scheme, Laos and 
Uganda are the only LI-DCs excluded. In addi- 
tion, several developed countries have recently 
taken steps to favor the LILDCs through further 
preferences—w here feasibie—within the struc- 
ture of their GSP schemes. In 1975, Norway 
expanded its scheme to allow all LILDC exports 
duty-free treatment) More recently, the EC 
exempted LILDCs trom the application of maxi- 
mum country amounts for certain products. 


The LILDCs benetit from other trade advan- 
tages as well Twenty-one of them are signatories 
to the Lome Convention, which eliminates EC 
quotas for certain of their primary product ev- 
ports. On the international plane, the UNCTAD 
GATT International Trade Center devotes spe- 
cial attention to promoting LILDC exports and 
long-term export potential. In 1976. roughly two- 
thirds of the LLDCs received technical assist- 
ance, emphasizing the development of trade 
based on new end-uses tor traditional products. 
the development of new products, and the identi 
fication of markets tor all exports 


Few LEDCs have been affected adversely by 
eligibility. criteria established within the various 
preference schemes. Only three of the LLDCs. 
for example, have had certain of their exports 
declared ineligible for further US GSP preter- 
ences by exceeding so-called “competitive need” 
criteria) Haitian exports of baseballs were de- 
clared ineligible in 1977 after capturing 50 per- 
cent of the US market in the previous vear 
Somalian exports of crude meerschaum | 
declared ineligible under the same criteria, even 
though exports of this product to the US amount- 
ed to only $19,000 in 1976) Botswana also lost 
preferences tor its copper exports to the US when 
these exceeded $25 million in 1976. In general. 


GATT General Agreement on Taritts and Trade 
‘Meerschaum is clay that is used to make pipes for tobacc: 


were 


smoking 


however, competitive need criteria work to the 
advantage of LLDCs since they are, after all, 
designed to benetit the experts of a country 
attempting to penetrate a market in which other 
countries are already highly competitive. 


There are, of course, certain exclusions from 
duty-free treatment in the developed country 
preference schemes which affect all LDCs. Agri- 
cultural product coverage is thin in the Japanese 
scheme and, to a lesser extent, in that of the EC. 
In addition, all developed country schemes ex- 
clude preterences for certain industrial raw mate- 
rials. From the LLDC vantage, however, the 
most important exclusion is that for cotton textiles 
and clothing, since many LLDCs, insofar as they 
have progressed at all in manufactures exports, 
have made their first start in these lines. 


Food Supply Problems 


LLLLDC agriculture is generally subsistence in 
character. The traditional iow yields tend to rise 
slowly, if at all—despite the fact that most of the 
labor force is in farming or animal husbandry. As 
a result, most LLDCs must rely on substantial 
food imports. Within these oroad generalizations, 
particular country patterns differ considerably: 


¢ Two countries—Malawi and Sudan— 
showed improved per capita food production 
over the period 1970-76 (see table 13). The 
application of new techniques was an impor- 
tant factor in the gains. 


® Food production per capita fell in Mali, 
Niger, and Upper Volta—countries in the 
Sahel—because of persistent drought during 
the early 1970s. The disruption of existing 
agricultural patterns that took place suggests 
that full recovery will be a drawnout process. 


® While several LLDCs, including Afghani- 
stan, Bhutan, and Nepal, have minimal food 
imports, none of these states has the requisite 
resources to generate sustained economic 
growth through transformation of their sub- 
sistence agricultural sectors 


ein Ethiopia and Uganda, food production 
per capita declined sharply because of politi- 
cal problems. These countries, however, have 


Table 13 


Selected Least Developed Countries: Per Capita Food Production 


Percent ( hatnwe 


Index 146)-65= 100 1975 over 1S70 
i970 197] 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 

Bangladesh iH S4 s! 4y? SS 49D G5 — 3] 

Benin ; 43 SY 40 Y4 47 ST Sh -75 

Burund: Lib 11s 11s 115 43 li2 Las -hY 

Ethiopia LD ay 42 SS S7 77 Ph - 22.0 

(,uinea 10S 111 109 109 10S 107 ] 4M) —-19 

Haiti 4} 4 44 Wt) SY S4 S4 —77 

Malawi 46 10S 11s 109 110 97 105 7.3 

Mah SS §? bs | (3 Hs 72 —1s2 

Niger YN SY 74 4 hy 2 re | 260 

Rwanda 123 a | lia 117 1a] lay 103 \¢ 

Sudan iil 115 107 10] 1h] il4 11s h 35 

Tanzaiiia 1(n3 104 105 1a YB 103 1a 14% 

i ganda Ol GT 43 ss SS sO) is -22.% 

Upper Volta is Hu bh 3 rp) “3 bs 12% 
comparatively small imports. As soon as in permits the introduction of new product. lines 
ternal strife ceases. these countries may be within and outside agriculture. This, for instance. 
able to achieve SOTHe alls in agric ulture is what helped boost the Sudanese economy. Not 


all of the LEDCs will be able to take full 
advantage of these openings when they oceur On 
the other hand. no near term: solutions—short of 
generally unacceptable foreign plantations 
offer brighter prospects 


While a good deal of attention has been at- 
tached to creating global reserves tor meeting 
food needs. the problems of stimulating farm 
production in) countries like the LEDCs are 
largely beyond the reach of any of the general 
proposals in this area) What should be of more 


FUNCTIONALITY OF 
COUNTRY GROUPINGS 


concern, however, is that the heavy dependence 
On agriculture and the basic reSOouUurese endow ment 
of the LELD€Cs combine to establish limits on 
growth for most of them. Because of the major 
educational and institutional problems in stimu 
lating agricultural output. very few countries 
anywhere have ever sustained long-term growth 


The concept of selecting country groups tor 
special attention ino aid) disbursements or eco 
nomic concessions has had a fair testing period 
The LEDC. list and the roughly comparable 
group of most seriously affected (MSA) countries 
have both been subjected to the trials of stress and 
vrowth opportunity \t various points, attention 


rates in this sector in’ excess of 7 percent 

Moreover, those that were able to propel farming 
rrowth at more than a. ste; J perce ave 
j than ! te ud) per rit ha ‘ has also heen drawn to the landlo ked Countries 


usually had the benefit of high literacy rates. high and the island nations in aspects of the North 


domestic saving rates. and considerable foreign South dialogue. These ¢ KPeTlEnces learly demon 
‘ - 4 


as’ r\ ° os of P : . . > > os 
ten hnolog or ter hinvic il aSSISELANICE Thee St pPrecon strate that there are Serious lirritations to trving 


ditions are generally absent in the LEDs: What to tise such approa hes in anv thing more than a 


. . “g* , . , ’ ’ . 
they can realistic ally hope for isa price Gaim hoy notional was Phe exception mar be the land 


export crops or a major development project that 
I | locked Countries in the rather narrow appli ation 
| of improving political relations and) transport 
Datu in this paragraph pertain to national accounts ona 
value added basis— and should not be confused with gross product facilities so as to reduce their foreign par ments 


data presented in table 5 lor SCTVTOOS 
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The LLDC concept was intended as an im- 
provement over the simpler low-income group- 
ing. The additional inputs of literacy and mianu- 
facturing criteria were supposed to help point at 
those countries that had the greatest institutional 
impediments to development. On balance. the 
broad weight of the original argument that the 
countries selected would be slow growers is still 
true. On the other hand, there is no basis for 
confidence that these criteria alone would dir: ct 
aid money where it is most needed when most of 
the truly poorest people in the world have been 
excluded because of the literacy criterion (liter- 
acy rates in India, Pakistan, and Burma are too 
high to permit their selection as an LLDC) 
Moreover, the exceptional growth of several of 
the LILDCs calls into question the notion that 
living standards can only improve if significant 
sustained gains are made in industrialization. 


Beyond its more subjective politicism, the MSA 
concept also suffered from a bad fit in getting 
funds where they were most needed to help in 
overcoming the setback from the oil price in- 
creases. Never intended to be used as a basis for 


development aid allocation, it was especially sen- 
sitive to the needs of those countries that were 
relatively less affected by shocks from the costs of 
commercial energy imports. For some period, the 
preoccupation with the MSAs deflected concern 
from the middle-income LDCs, which were not 
particularly large aid recipients and had yet to 
solidly establish themselves on foreign private 
capital markets. 


The instances of lower living standard indica- 
tors outside the LLDC group and the particular 
shape of periodic stresses in the international 
economy probably precludes the specification of 
any country groupings that would stand up well 
as simple devices for channeling resource trans- 
fers. On the other hand, data bases and overall 
knowledge of the framework of economic. sys- 
tems are improving in ways that suggest it will be 
easier for multilateral institutions to set sector or 
functional targets for development. An approach 
usin’ these improvements will doubtless fit better 
wit the basic human needs strategy that the 
United States and other developed countries 
governments are increasingly advocating. 


APPENDIX A 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Sources of Data 


\ variety of sources was used in compiling the 
L.LDC trade data base tor this report. The most 
detailed information on the composition of ex- 
ports and imports is available in the United 
Nations Yearbook of International Trade Statis- 
tics, a series which includes customs data for 
reporting LLDCs by Standard International 
Trade Classification (SITC) category up to four 
digits) However, the latest vear for which data 
are available varies from one LLDC to another 


and, more importantly, complete sets for six - 


of the LLDCs—Bangladesh, Bhutan, Botswana. 
Lesotho, Maldives, and Nepal—are omitted en- 
tirely, In order to fill in gaps and to update where 
reporting lagged badly, we had recourse to the 
International Monetary Fund's standard retfer- 
ences—International Financial Statistics and 
Direction of Trade—and to various reports for 
individual countries 


In reviewing LLDC trade data, the analyst 
should be aware that a significant portion of 
foreign trade tor nearly all these countries goes 
unrecorded and deticiencies exist in the compila- 
tion of recorded data) Cnmonitored border trade. 
for example, is known to be important in nearly 
all 1. LDCs, which makes the collection of accu- 
rate customs data virtually impossible. In coun- 
tries such as Botswana and Lesotho recorded data 
are suspect because many towns and villages are 
located in areas close to South Africa, use of a 
common currency and absence of trade and 
licensing restrictions within the customs union 
presents particular problems. In some countries— 
like Chad and the Sudan—collection of customs 
data is hampered by the size of the country, the 
many points of entry and exit, and the limited 
manpower available for posting border crossings 


Recording difficulties, of course, apply to all 
exports, but for certain items—such as live- 
stock—discrepancies are particularly egregious. 
In most of the African LLDCs where animal 
husbandry is essentially a nomadic occupation, 
geographical boundaries mean little. In Chad, for 
example, unrecorded exports of cattle are be- 
lieved to be four times those recorded. 


While it is, of course, impossible to identify net 
gainers and losers among the LLLDCs from smug- 
gling operations, the more glaring examples pro- 
tide some appreciation of the scale of the prob- 
lem. Trade data in Guinea, for instance, are 
notoriously bad for nonmineral exports. Low 
administered prices encourage large-scale border 
trade in coffee, diamonds, and palm kernels. 
Recorded exports of Guinean coffee dropped 
from 7,000 tons in 1973 to less than 1,000 tons in 
1976, despite increased production over the 
period. For The Gambia, on the other hand, it is 
estimated that some 20,000 tons of groundnut 
exports actually originate in Senegal. In Benin, 
cocoa has ranked among the country’s principal 
exports even though it is not grown there; instead, 
virtually all of it is obtained in border trade with 
Nigerian farmers 


As a general rule, import data for LLDCs are 
probably more reliable than export data, but 
there are problems here as well. In those LILDCs 
where transit trade is important, it is often diffi- 
cult to separate items ultimately reexported from 
imports. Ina few countries where migrant labor 
is important, a sizable share of imports consists of 
goods declared by returning workers, the value of 
which is seldom verified. In Lesotho, such items 
account for up to 25 percent of total imports. Ina 
number of LELDCs. petroleum imports are 


~~ 


thought to be underreported because of under-— ously deficient because of peculiarities in the 
valuation in customs records. financing of portions of foreign trade. In Sudan, 
for example. balance of payments entries com- 
piled on the basis of exchange control data do not 
reflect movements in trade credits or imports not 
paid tor through bank transactions. Yet reliance 
of suppliers credits has increased, and comn.odi- 
ties imported by Sudanese residents with foreign 
exchange balances abroad have increased. In 
Afghanistan a large proportion of external trans- 
actions are financed through a “money bazaar” 
and thus escape recording. 


In accordance with standard balance of pay- 
ments concepts, customs data are usually adjusted 
wherever possible for valuation, coverage, and 
timing. These adjustments result in very substan- 
tial differences between customs and balance of 
payments entries for exports and imports. How- 
ever, since adjustments can be made only for 
aggregate data, discussions of the composition of 
trade must be in terms of customs data. In some 
cases, LLDC balance of payments data are seri- 


Table A-1 


Selected Least Developed Countries: Principal Exports ' 


Most Recent Share of Total 
Year Principal Export Export Earnings 
(Percent) 

Afghanistan . a. 1976-77 — Dried fruit (raisins) 247 

Cotton 22% 

Natural gas 122 

Bangladesh a 1975 76 = Jute fabrics 262 

Jute raw 65 

Jute products (gunny bags) 231 

Benin .. 1972 Cotton 280 

Cocoa 190 

Vegetable oil 160 

Onlseeds 120 

Botswana 3 i975 Meat 329 

Diamonds 293 

Copper nickel 204 

Burundi 7 1974 Coffee * S40 

Cape Verde 000000... 1974 Fish 71 
Central African 

Empire . i975 Shaped wood 290 

Coltee 230 

Diamonds 190 

Cotton 70 

Chad 1975 Cotton H49 

Meat 165 

(Comoros 1976 Cloves w4 

Perfume essences 294 

Vanilla 208 

Ethiopia 1975 Cotlee i226 

Onlseeds 79 

Pulses 139 

Combia 1975 76 Oilseeds and vegetable oi! “40 

Couinea 1976 Baurite 67 0 

Alumina 280 

Haiti 1975 Cottee 0 

Baurite 40 

Sugar 130 


Table A-] 


Selected Least Developed Countries: Principal Exports ' (Continued) 


Laws 


Malaw: 


Mauidives 
Mali 


Nepal 
Niger ner 
North Yemen 


Rwanda 


Somalia 


South Yemen 
Sudan 


Tanzania 


l ganda 
Upper Volta 


Western Samoa 


Most Recent 


Year 


1974 


1976 


1976 


1976 
1976 


1976 


Principal Export 


Shaped wood 
Tin 

Tobacco 

Tea 

Sugar 

Fish 

Cotton 
Livestock 
Oilseeds 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
Rice 

Jute 

Uranium 
Cotton 

Hides 

Coffee 
Cottee 
Nonferrous metals 
(Cassiterite and wolfram) 
Livestock 
Bananas 

Fish 

Cotton 
Oilseeds 
Coffee 
Cloves 

Sisal 

Cotton 
Coffee 
Livestock 
Onlseeds 
Cotton 

Cocoa 

Copra 


Share of Total 
Export Earnings 
(Percent) 


50.0 
110 
440 
ISO 
120 
97 0 
310 
210 
13.0 
100 
410 
100 
73.0 
480 
160 
16.0 
65.0 
15.0 


62.0 
19.0 
53.0 
50.0 
290 
18.0 
120 
110 
110 
SSO 
250 
23.0 
23.0 
410 
0 


Exports that account for at least 10 percent of total export earninys 
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Exports of Manufactures 


Since none of the standard trade man. als pro- 
vides up-to-date data in sufficient detail to assess 
LILDC progress in expanding exports of manufac- 
tures, it was necessary to rely on other sources tor 
this purpose. By using computer facilities to ag- 
gregate the trade reports of 18 developed coun- 
tries with each of the LLDCs tor the 1970-76 
period, we were able to identify those LLDCs 
that had made progress recently on the manufac- 
tures account.’’ There are, of course, some pitfalls 
in this method as a result of significant differ- 
ences in timing and valuation and, more impor- 
tantly. the exclusion of all trade with other LDCs 
and Communist countries) The LLDCs, however. 
do ship the bulk of their exports to the OECD 1S 
Only tive LLDCs—Bangladesh, Laos. Nepal. 
North Yemen, and Somalia—ship less than half to 
these countries 


'n the OFCD 1S trade returns, Haiti immedi- 
ately surfaces as the only LLDC have ex- 
panded exports of manufactures over a wide 
range of products. Haitian exports of chemicals, 
mainly essential oils, expanded somewhat errati- 
cally trom $3.8 million in 1970 to $10.9 million in 
1976. Exports of textiles fabrics rose rapidly from 
$25 million in 1970 to $17.7 million in L974, as 
Haiti was quick to exploit growing markets for 
high-quality denim in the United States and the 
EC Recession in developed countries, however, 
forced Haitian textiles into a steep slump in the 
following two vears. Export receipts from textiles 
fabrics amounted to only $6.6 million in 1976 
Haiti has also experienced a boom in exports of 
light machinery assembled from imported inputs 
From receipts of less than $1 million in) L970. 
exports of mechanical and electrical assemblies 
reached $26 million in 1976, after a brief down- 
turn in 1975. Exports of miscellaneous manutac- 
tures also registered dramatic gains, enjoving an 
uninterrupted climb from $8.2 million in 1970 to 
S68 6 million in 1976) About one-half of this gain 
represents clothing and the remainder sporting 
goods, mainly baseballs and softballs. and various 
miscellaneous items 


Other LEDCs have shown some Progress with 
exports of specific lines of manufactures. Among 


* Hereatter referred tee as the (oho 1) Is Sew tootoote tot ible 
1 Ton appendin 4 tora listing of these countries 


the larger LLDCs, Atghanistan has clearly out- 
performed the rest, posting steady gains from 
sales of cotton textiles and clothing. Cotton tex- 
tiles exports grew from $6.1 million in 1970 to 
nearly $28.3 million in 1976. Clothing exports, 
mainly nonfur items, grew from less than 
$500,000 in 1970 to $3.1 million in 1976. The 
country s footwear exports, though still extremely 
small—some $200,000 in 1976—have maintained 
an upward trend since 1972. 


Bangladesh, with by far the largest population 
among the LLDCs, has made disappointing prog- 
ress in expanding the range of light industry 
exports to developed countries. Manufacturing in 
Bangladesh is still heavily reliant on traditional 
products, such as gunny bags and jute fabrics, for 
which there seems little growth potential in 
developed countiy markets. 


Ethiopia, with the second largest population 
among the LLDCs, also had a disappointing 
performance in exports of manufactures, particu- 
larly in the 1974-76 period. This was due to the 
recession in the developed countries and to severe 
internal strife. Exports of woven cotton fabrics 
and clothing, though small, had shown promise in 
1974, but have since dropped steadily. 


Tanzanian industry was also hit by recession. 
The country had been making steady progress in 
textiles exports up to 1974. Receipts from this 
category rose from $4 million in 1970 to $21 
million in 1974, but dropped to $15 million in 
1976. 


Among the smaller LDCs, the fastest mover: in 
textiles and or miscellaneous manufactures have 
been Benin and Nepal. Benin’s exports ef cloth- 
ing jumped to $1.5 million in 1976 from only $0.1 
million the previous vear. Nepal's textile exports 
have grown rapidly over the last few veurs and in 
1976 reached $2 million. The count:s has also 
made steady progress in miscellaneous manulac- 
tures exports from an extremely small base 
Chad. The Gambia. Laos, Upper Volt. and 
Western Samoa have also shown some progress in 
these lines in recent vears. although in no case do 
receipts from these items exceed $1 million 


Only a few of the LLDCs have made any 
progress in exports of light machinery to devel- 
oped countries. Sudan has had fairly steady 


growth in this line from a low base; in 1976 its 
machinery exports amounted to $3.5. million. 
Malawi has seen steady growth in sales of none- 
lectrical machinery, which climbed to nearly $2 
million in 1976. In Mali, where nonelectrical 
machinery is a new item, sales also reached 
nearly $2 million in 1976. Uganda ventured onto 
the electrical machinery market in 1976 with 
sales of $1 million. Tanzania has also made a start 
in this line, bui exports were only about $500,000 
in 1976. Niger, the enly LLDC whose principal 
manufactures exports are in chemicals, shipped to 
the OECD 18 carbonates, czustic soda, cosmetics, 
natural indigo, pesticides, and synthetic dyes, 
valued at a total of $3.3 million in 1976. 


Imports of Manufactures 


OECD 1S trade data were also used to assess 
recent LLDC performance on the import side. 
This raises fewer problems than on the export 
side, since all LLDCs presumably obtain the vast 
majority of manufactures imports (SITC cate- 
gories 5-S) from the OECD 18 countries 


OECD 18 trade returns confirm that LLDCs 
by and large increased their purchases of basic 
manufactures, chemicals, and machinery and 
transport equipment during the 1970-76 period. 
For each LLDC except Bangladesh, these cate- 
gorics accounted for more than half of total 
imports from the OECD 18 in 1976. For 10 
LLDCs. these categories accounted for over SO 
percent of total imports from the OECD group 


The most impressive increases in imports have 
been in machinery and transport) equipment 
LLLDC imports of these items from the ORCD 
group grew at an average annual rate of 24 
percent fromm 1971 through 1976. Among. the 
LILLDCs having the fastest growth in purchases of 
these items were Bangladesh, Rwanda. Sudan. 
and the Yemens. The bulk of these purchases 
consist of capital goods) Only in’ the Central 


African Empire, one of the two countries where 
machinery and transport equipment purchases 
declined over the period, did passenger vehicles 
constitute a significant portion of machinery and 
transport imports. 


Table A-2 


Selected Least Developed Countries: 
Import Growth Rates, 1971-76 


Percent 
High Growth 
(20 percent or more) 
Bangladesh .. 25.4! 
oO es ) i. 
Maldives ce 682" 
North Yemen ....000000000000... SBI 
ee 239 
Se 242 
a 7 
Moderate Growth 
(10 percent to 19.9 percent) 
Afghanistan 0000 
re 175 
Cape Verde 168° 
Ethiopia ..... 156 
RID scconssncdardazecntocssvssestscteiehenieutads 144 
A 140 
TamZamia oceee «=12S 
Upper Volta oe, 198 
Western Samoa ............. sends 15.0 
Low Growth 
(Less than 10 percent) 
Central African Empire ............... 72 
ee 69 
IEE ccccsantnesasdenntnintnescincenuaninncni 45 
Law ...... ade ined -~63 
South Yemen ooo 40 
Uganda ............ nuit THe 
' 1973-76 
'yO71-74 
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Table A-3 


Least Developed Countries: Grain Imports 
Million US $ 


Annual Annual 
Average Average 
1961-65 1972 1973 i974 1975 1976 1972-76 


Afghanistan sduspaueneaniainsesbins 7 15 2 0 2 2 4 
Bangladesh —. —_ 67 144 373 387 474 269 324 
Be sin l 5 7 3 3 7 4 
Bhutan .. 1 ! 1 ! I l l 
Botswana 3 7 7 3 5 5 bh 
Burundi l 2 l 2 3 3 2 
Cape Verde . I 4 5 6 7 s b 
Central African Empire ! i 2 ! 4 3 2 
Chad ! 2 4 10 3 5 5 
(Comoros iacmieamanasnes i 2 3 5 4 4 q 
Ethiopia ......... l I 2 | l 3 2 
Gamlna l ! 2 3 6 li 5 
(,uinea 6 6 10 17 20 5 12 
Harti 4 4 i. 18 19 2s 16 
Laos il a) 1! 13 5 7 13 
Lesotho | 2 4 5 5 5 4 
Malawi . | 3 4 4 7 7 5 
Maldives 0 0 l | ! l l 
Mali —_ | 7 25 52 24 i! 24 
Nepal 0 0 0 3 0 0 ! 
Niger i 2 7 24 5 15 i! 
North Yemen l is 24 aa) 7 Wh 6 
Rwanda 0 ! l | } 3 2 
Somalia 5 7 5 14 32 22 17 
South Yemen 1 10 is 40 24 24 23 
Sudan 4 16 2h 24 23 oo) 26 
Tanzania 5 13 5 109 108 15 w 
l ganda 4 6 } 10 2 4 5 
Upper Volta ! 4 5 il 7 5 7 
Western Samoa 0 | | | | | | 


we 
ts 


Table A-4 


Selected Least Developed Countries: Net Grain Imports as a Share 
of Domestic Grain Consumption 


Annual Average Annual Average Change 
(Percent) (Percentage Points) 


1961-45 to 
1961-65 1971-76 1971-76 1970-76 


Highly Dependent 
(15 percent or more in 1976) 
ee re 47 45 -2 -61 
ee 2 sy i -s 
IID ccccininncieenicentiinemowstestenanecaios 44 52 
Carmbbia vcore re il 16 5 21 
ee 4 19 
Maabdives ooo cece 49 Wy 0 0 
ee 16 26 10 1] 
South Yemen, 00000000. ccccereee 51 53 2 -15 
Western Samoa .................6666606 100 100 0 0 


Moderately Dependent 
(4 percent to 149 percent in 1976) 
Central African Empire 7 
Cuinea ...... pindiabadoasneutepeimbeussuabeneaes 5 
ee 4 
DEED ceieiocseidindceneessecnionsinteininbinnniananien NA 
North Yemen ooooooccccccoccceeeeee NA 
ee 5 
Upper Volta oon 1 


Least Dependent 


(Less than 4 percent 1976) 
De 2 ! 
ee -5 -4 1 
Burund: seen 2 ! 
Chad 7 1 3 2 

Malawi scsasicpseiatiansieisemtnenatanieesiueenaiands -] NA l 

6 
3 
3 


“a=—¢ 


~a FHA we— FF te 
te 


' 
a) 


Nepal ooccccccccssuuuuuen “10 ~4 
FEIN scnsssieamessatinsnsceesinvenensensaptoniantines =-3 NA 
TRCN, sonesscnrctarisnscsseccesepasaniencscntcs NA 3 
l ganda imenenes 2 2 0 


wo —-- © io — 
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Teble A-5 


Selected Least Developed Countries: Comparative Terms of Trade 
Index. 1970 = 100 


1971 i972 1973 1974 1975 1976 

LLDC Average 

Exports 103 it 142 188 182 207 

Imports 107 116 142 138 213 212 
Terms of Trade 96 96 100 100 85 Ys 
Afghanistan 

Exports 103 116 156 197 200 208 

Imports 106 115 139 1ST 207 200 
Terms of Trade 7 101 112 105 97 104 
Benin 

Exports 101 100 196 229 193 188 
Imports 106 117 144 176 198 201 
Terms of Trade 95 85 a7 126 97 94 
Central African Empire 

Exports 104 115 140 179 176 208 
Imports 108 118 143 174 195 193 
Terms of Trade 9% a7 YS 108 90 108 
Chad 

Exports 110 125 149 204 186 206 

Imports 110 120 148 205 238 233 
Terms of Trade 100 104 100 100 78 8S 
Ethiopia 

Exports 97 107 141 162 159 221 

Imports 107 116 139 189 212 212 
Terms of Trade 91 92 101 86 7 104 
Gambia 

Exports 113 11 163 243 231 193 

Imports 107 119 146 183 204 206 
Terms of Trade 106 93 112 133 113 94 
Haiti 

Exports 99 106 132 174 185 204 

Imports 109 118 144 188 206 204 
Terms of Trade 9! 90 92 100 
Laos 

Exports 95 139 170 182 166 nv 

Imports 108 114 14% 204 233 242 
Terms of Trade ss 122 118 abe) 71 7 
Malawi 

Exports 107 110 1 171 19% 185 

Imports 107 114 14) 18! 205 204 
Terms of Trade 100 % 92 94 wv 9) 
Mal) 

Exports 107 121 157 191 165 195 

Imports 109 120 14% 202 240 226 
Terms of Trade Ws 101 106 95 SI 8h 
Niger 

Exports 108 115 168 200 216 196 

Imports 107 118 145 is2 206 203 
Terms of Trade 101 v7 116 121 105 97 


Tabie A-5 


Selected Least Developed Countries: Comparative Terms of Trade (Continued) 


Index 1970 = 100 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 

Rwanda 

Exports 93 YS 122 l44 144 204 

Imports 10S 116 142 182 203 201 

Terms of Trade 86 S4 SH 7Y 71 10] 
Somalia 

Exports 104 122 159 165 \s4 178 

Imports 105 114 146 195 211 211 

Terms of Trade YY 1O7 109 SS S7 S4 
Sudan 

Exports 110 120 148 214 198 209 

Imports 108 117 146 193 218 217 

Terms of Trade 102 108 16) ll 9) Yb 
Tanzania 

Exports 102 110 144 203 207 224 

Impor's 107 114 139 ISS 210 213 

Terms of Trade 95 96 104 110 49 105 
Uganda 

Exports YH 103 128 157 146 209 

Imports 107 117 141 174 199 197 

Terms of Trade 90 SS 9] 90 73 106 
Upper Volta 

Exports 107 12! 161] 204 204 198 

limports 108 118 146 190 217 215 

Terms of Trade 99 108 110 107 94 2 
Western Samoa 

Exports OY 100 145 203 203 19] 

Imports 110 123 150 19] 213 208 

Terms of Trade G0 8] 97 106 95 92 
Non-OPEC LDC Average 

Exports 10! 107 144 200 204 205 

Imports 105 114 142 200 221 221 

Terms of Trade a) 94 10] 100 92 93 


vy 
Sr 


Table A-6 


Selected Least Developed Countries: Share of Total Trade with OECD 
and Communist Countries 


Percent 


Exports. fob Imports, fob 
1960 1965 i970 1975 1960 1965 1970 1975 

Afghanistan 

OFCD oo. «= 4) 33 29 32 ss 3s 3 

Communist .....00...0000...... Is 2s 39 17 16 5) 34 17 
Bangladesh 

OECD occ. NA NA 5s 45 NA NA 42 3S 

Communist .........0.0........ NA NA = * 12 NA NA b 7 
Benin 

OECD oo. )=— GI SS SO 62° 7S TS 70 73 

Communist .................... 3 NA 4° 13° NA 4 ] 5° 
Burundi 

ORFCD oon. NA NA 69 92 NA NA vu 73 

Communist .......000.0.0...-.. NA NA NA 4 NA NA 5 s 
Cape Verde 

ORCD occ. NA NA $3 90° NA NA 67 66° 

Communist .................... NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA 
Central African Empire 

OECD seceveveccsecevecsocors 0 74 77 S6 $3 SS S4 90 

Communist ......0000.0.00..... NA NA NA ] NA H NA 2 
(had 

1 & | SPPPEppeereraeeer are 74 76 74 77? 76 74 62 61° 

Communist 0.0.0.0... ... NA NA NA NA | 2 2 | 
Comoros 

ORCD ooocccccccenee. NA NA 86° 9} NA NA 57! 59 

Communist .......0......0..... NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA 
Ethiopia 

QORCD ooo. 67 $2 79 54 76 80 77 76 

Communist .............0.... | 2 | 4 5 6 5 5 
Gambia 

ORCD ooo) = 45 60 97 92 63 69 67 57 

Communist ....0000000.... NA NA NA NA NA NA 17 20 
Guinea 

0) ok Ot 0 ee 65 ST 7 SY 45 94 97 SS 

Communist .....000.00...... 25 NA NA NA 17 NA NA NA 
Haiti 

QORCD oc coves. 9S 100 QS QS 9] SS S5 Sh 

Communist 0.00000... NA NA NA NA 3 & 3 | 
Laos 

ORFCD oon 6 NA 10 29 30 82 51 53 52 

Communist ..0.0000000000.... NA NA NA NA NA NA | NA 
Malawi 

OECD oon. «60 NA 71 56 KO N, 5! 53 76 

Communist ....00000000. NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA 
Mali 

( } ) ee 93 7 29 sh 73 5 57 50 

Communist ..0000000000000... NA 4 2 22 NA 45 20 14 


3b 


Tabie A-6 


Selected Least Developed Countries: Share of Total Trade with OECD 
and Communist Countries (Continued) 


Percent 
Exports, fob imports, fob 
1960 1965 1970 1975 1S00 1965 1970 1975 
Nepal 
OECD un. eceeeeeeeeeeeee NA 5 17 6 NA y 17 23 
Communist ....000........... NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA 
Niger 
OFCD — ooo. =o 63 65 | 62 73 69 79 
Communist ..00000000.. NA NA NA NA NA 6 3 ] 
North Yemen 
OFCD —ooo oo CUBS 3) 14 27 26 57 47 49 
Communist .................. 14 53 32 53 py) x 17 15 
Rwanda 
ORCD ooo OCU NA NA Sb Ys NA NA 67 64 
Communist ....0000000.... NA NA NA NA NA NA 3 q 
Somalia 
QORCD occ 56 49 97 17 61 60 61 59 
Communist 0.00000... NA NA i 6 NA 12 9 13 
South Yemen 
ORCD oon 26 4] 6) S4 32 40 32 27 
Communist .0000000.... NA NA NA 2 2 3 5 3 
Sudan 
OECD oon. «=o 56 5! 60 57 60 55 62 
Communist .................... 13 20 27 14 i] 12 19 10 
Tanzania 
ORCD ooo ON A 67 56 48 NA 7 5S 7 
Communist 00000... NA 5 5 5 NA 5 13 ll 
l ganda 
OECD sacusesegseseuacoaseeas 63 69 6S 7s 45 SO 56 50 
Communist ........0...0...... 4 12 5 5 NA 4 3 s 
Upper Volta 
QRCD cocccccccccceccc ec ee eee i) 1s 45 48 63 65 63 66 
Communist 0.0.00... NA NA 2 l NA NA | 4 
Western Samoa 
ORFCD con =O NA NA 96 93 NA NA S7 86 
Communist .0000000.0..... NA N\A NA NA NA NA l ] 
1972 
1974 


‘1971 


Table A-7 


Selected Lec t Developed Countries: Manufactured Imports From Developed Countries ' 
Million US $ 


Manufactures as a Share 


Basic Machinery and Miscellaneous of Total Imports 
Chemicals Manufactures Transport Equipment Manufactures (Percent) 
1970 1976° 1970 1976? 1970 1976° 1970 1976? 1970 1976 ° 

Total 2 cee. 138.2 367.2 304.3 745.2 386.8 1,435.2 76.0 190.5 72 76 
Afghanistan .......0.0......... 5.0 175 20.1 715 15.6 367 38 76 86 85 
Bangladesh * .0000000.0...... 23.6° 55.5 25.4° 50.5 121° 763 15° 125 30° 49 
et ee 46 15.7 16.5 45.5 111 40.1 43 162 $2 74 
Bhutan 200 UNA NA NA NA NA 03 NA NA NA 68 
Burundi ow = 26 3.7 61 4.2 124 16 32 73 75 
Central African Empire 3.2 65 68 73 13.7 126 27 3.6 96 86 
IE: ex cdsireesicerencersinesianaies 3.5 11.0 55 10.5 10.0 33.1 29 39 87 79 
Ethiopia .....00....0.000000..... 149 345 34.0 485 47.2 1045 51 169 56 83 
Gambia ............0...000.0006 11 3.6 19 115 2.3 102 26 33 76 6S 
OST ree 5.0 111 15.2 206 149 30.2 2.7 5.1 $2 71 
DI, -ciccssincdinnsensessersrienins 63 12.0 145 45.4 13.9 39.5 65 Mi! 90 70 
EA cscssncsccnesmnssasscncrsrenes 19 05 5.0 25 50 68 19 i0 7s 92 
Malawi... cece 3.2 92 95 15.1 18.1 36.5 2 38 90 86 
Maldives ......................+ NA Oi NA 0.2 NA 25 NA 03 NA 80 
Mali .u..........cceeccsceseeseeee 3.6 145 47 17.8 127 419 2.5 55 70 S4 
Nepal .................scecesseseees 12 28 35 5.5 59 99 OS 25 97 ST 
NEBET nn. cecccocecesecoceceee sees 25 71 10.8 43.5 11.7 39.7 2.7 66 78 78 
North Yemen ................ 19 172 3.7 2.8 47 1269 0.6 140 4) 63 
Rwanda ..... emeteatncnentanee 10 3.1 45 11.0 35 205 12 32 87 76 
Somalia 2.0.....0...0000.00000.. 25 65 71 121 10.4 38.3 2.3 25 64 73 
South Yemen. ................ 53 69 13.9 23.9 89 497 61 57 62 65 
Sudan oo... cceeece cee 19.8 66.2 28.5 1249 55.1 405.5 3.5 17.3 SI! 91 
Tanzania oo... §=ITS 465 424 910 65.9 1611 75 110 9} 85 
Uganda ooocccccccccceuee 75 70) 193 100 = 260 33.0 57 46 92 S6 
Upper Volta oo... 18 84 64 247 95 39.2 13 53 78 79 
Western Samoa ............ 02 06 OS 19 11 39 05 OS 63 a) 


‘ Including Australia, Austria, Belgium Luxembourg, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Spain. 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, the United States. and West Germany 

’ Excluding Lreland 

’ Data are for 1972 
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APPENDIX B 


KEY STATISTICAL SERIES 


Table B-! 


Least Developed Countries: Comparative Populction Trends 


Crude (rude 
Birth Rate Population Birth Rate Population 
(Per Thousand Growth Rate (Per Thousand Growth Rate 
Population) (Percent) Population) (Percent) 
1960 1970): 1990-75 1970-75 1960 1970 §=§950-75 1970-75 
LLDCs SO NA 46 22 26 
Afghanistan 00000000000... NA 50 2.1 24 South Yemen ....0000000000.... NA 50 NA NA 
Bangladesh 0.000000... 47 44 23 24 Sr 52 49 29 25 
Benin iaiecinnncnetnenes 34 51 2.2 2.7 Tanzania 0. = 46 47 25 29 
Bhutan 00 UNA NA NA 21 Uganda ......... ccewveentarencenrie NA NA 3.0 33 
Botswana oo NA 44 17 3.6 Upper Volia on = AY 49 19 23 
Burundi 46 4] 19 NA Western Samoa .................. NA NA 27 13 
Cape Verde 00000000... NA NA 29 19 
Central African Empire NA NA 19 NA Other Poor Developing 
Chad ee 8 4s 21 NA Countries 
Cameses NA NA 23 25 BUPMa oon = 40 40 21 25 
Ethiopia | NA 6 1s 26 Guinea-Bissau |.................. NA NA 01 15 
Gambia | en Tt 8 7 25 te aessaonenee 38 34 22 21 
Casini 7 _oONA NA it 24 te NA 45 2.2 26 
Haiti | NA 44 12 16 BNI vataccsncirnstsenectcesaiemnerinns 50 4s 32 36 
a NA NA NA 22 Madagascar 00 = 46 NA NA 
 eonthnn . NA 39 NA 22 Mauritania ....0000000000..... NA 44 18 26 
Malawi _. . — ONA 49 03 26 Mozambique 00.0.0... NA NA 19 23 
Maldives NA NA 26 20 Pakistan seees seoseesobunesenes 4b 51 28 3.0 
Mali 6) 50) 7 25 Sierra Leone oo... NA 45 19 NA 
Nepal | 50) 45 19 23 Sri Lanka 0.000... 36 31 25 22 
Niger... 52 52 97 27 ROD iticemsanstosinstvntncmes 55 51 23 25 
Mesh Youn | NA NA N\A 29 BIO cs tisssectinsscherdieniensbesaien NA 44 24 25 
Rwanda NA 52 24 27 LDC Average oo... NA 37 25 26 
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Table B-2 


Least Developed Countries: Comparison of Economic Welfare 


1976 is7e 1976 1970 
Production Production 
of Pas- of Pas- 
Flectric Paved senger Flectric Paved senger 
Power | Roads * Radios ° Cars * Power | Roads * Radios ° (ars * 
LLDCs Tanzania ................ 35 0.003 15 2 
Atghamistan ....... 29 0.004 6 - Uganda 0.0000... 74 0.009 4 NA 
Bangladesh ............ 1s 0.028 6 NA Upper Volta .......... y 0.002 2 | 
Benin = 17 0.007 17 5 Western Samoa ...... 165 0.132 127 NA 
Bhutan . 5 0.009 5 NA 
Botswana 270 0001 79 3 Other Poor Develop- 
Burundi 7 0019 2h | ing Countries 
Cape Verde 24 NA 105 NA Burma ..0.0..0.0...... 26 0.005 20 l 
Central African (Guinea-Bissau ........ 33 0.012 19 NA 
Empire ss Neg! 39 NA India 148 0.132 22 l 
Chad 15 Neg! 17 | Indonesia ............... 2 001! 36 2 
Comoros . 10 0 136 115 NA Kemya no... 7i 0.007 54 y 
Ethiopia | 17 0.002 17 | Madagascar _.......... 60 0.007 78 6 
Gambia uw) OOIS ii] s Mauritania .............. 74 Neg! 59 4 
Guinea oo 0001 24 NA Mozambique _........ 64 0.004 22 NA 
Haiti . 155 0.022 64 3 Pakistan oo... 175 0.020 15 2 
lacs 5) 0.005 29 NA Sierra Leone _........ s4 0.016 22 G 
Lesotho 1s 0007 »” 2 Sri Lanka ................ 100 0371 37 7 
Malawi 50 0013 24 2 TBO ooo ecees 44 OOS 22 4 
Maldives 45 0 is NA ) OY 196 Neg! 4 4 
Mah 15 OOO! 14 l 
Nepal il OO12 6 04 Selected High Income 
Niger li 000! 21 I LDCs 
North Yemen 4 0.002 13 NA Argentina 0000... 1,166 OO14 461 62 
Rwanda s 0.005 15 1 Brazil oo. 726 0.009 285 25 
Somaha 15 0.00) 2! 2 BIDE sexitentenescssnions 589 0.007 60 10 
South Yemen 75 0001 142 9 Philippines .............. 307 (0). 068 41 § 
Sudan 7 Neg! 5 2 South Korea .......... 640 079 Sh 2 


‘'KWh per capita 

* Kilometers per square kilometer 
Per one thousand people 

‘Per one thousand people 


te 


Table B-3 Table B-4 


Least Deveioped Countries: Comparative Income Least Developed Countries and Non-OPEC 
Distribution Data LDCs: Real Economic Growth ' 
Percent Share of National Income p 
_ ercent 
Bottom 20 Percent Top 5 Percent Non-OPEC 
of the Population of the Population LLDCs LDCs 
1QAf) 1970 1960 1970 1960. — 35 74 
181. seceaees 26 60 
Selected LLDCs 1962. 5.2 a4 
Bangladesh . 70 90 190 I70 1963. 48 
Benin on 50 NA 32.0 NA 1964.00 46 69 
Chad ........... $0 NA 23.0 NA 1965. 3% 4] 
Malawi ....... NA 10.0 NA 270 1966. 3] 18 
Niger ....... ie — 33.0 NA a 06 52 
Sudan a 50 NA 210 NA 1968. 82 64 
Tanzania .... NA 50 NA 40 1969... 17 73 
Selected Other 1970... 41 Ti 
Poor Devel | een 13 57 
oping Coun 1972.00. -0.7 54 
tries SDT... ...cccccccccceeee 27 7.4 
India .. 40 50 270 25.0 1974.0. 51 59 
Madagascar .. 60 NA 39.0 NA his 31 42 
Pakistan ... 70 $0 200 sO te 59 51 
Sierra Leone NA 10 NA 36 0 1960-73 30 59 
Sri Lanka ... 5.0 70 270 190 
1974-76 oo. 47 51 


Selected High 
' Weighted by 1976 GNP 


Income 

LDCs 
Argentina .... 70 50 290 210 
Brazil ............ 50 50 23.0 270 
Pram oo. 40 50 32.0 250 
Philippines 5.0 40 290 25.0 


South Korea 70 100 I70 150 


Table B-5 


Selected Least Developed Countries: Official Reserves ' 
and Reserve/Import Ratios 


1977 
Ist 2nd ird 
1973 «1974 i975 «1976 Qtr (tr Otr 
Afghanistan 
Reserves yee 61 bs 125 ly 172 197 24) 
Reserve Import Ratio —...... NA NA NA NA N\A NA NA 
Bangladesh 
Reserves sxsowenenabanceusenneasan 143 13 148 289 280 294 271 
Reserve Import Ratio ............. 0.18 O14 Uns woz A “A ek 
Benin 
Reserves .......... Lette DD 5 15 19 12 13 10 
Reserve Import Ratio ee 010 Ow Ol NA NA NA NA 
Burund: 
Reserves on emia Te 15 31 49 49 39 17 
Reserve linport Ratio 0.80 040 OS 101 NA NA NA 
Central African Empire 
eo, 17 i. 34 ISS 119 129 NA 
Reserve Import Ratio 005 005 005 025 NA NA NA 
Chad 
Reserves ........ occ eeueeneee 14 52 31 233 236 29 | NA 
Reserve Import Ratio 002 01% 002 NA NA NA NA 
Ethiopia 
Reserves ......... .. WW? 275 288 306 284 319 273 
Reserve Import Ratio _. 099 110 1 02 O89 NA NA NA 
Gambia 
Reserves 16 28 29 21 26 3] 32 
Reserve Import Ratio 062 O7] 063 035 NA NA NA 
Haiti 
Reserves : 17 20 13 2s 41 4 NA 
Reserve Import Ratio 025 021 O11 O18 NA NA NA 
Malawi 
Reserves 67 2 6! 2h 29 x3 69 
Res rve Import Ratio 055 050 027 NA NA NA NA 
Mah 
Reserves . 42 61 42 69 101} 5h 58 
Reserve Import Ratio 004 005 U5 00% NA NA NA 
Nepal 
Reserves 12) 132 110 140 137 45 144 
Reserve Import Ratio NA NA NA NA NA NA NA 
Niger 
Reserves a 5] Ta) . 1) S} ss] 106 104 
Reserve Import Ratio 045 U sz 034 NA “A NA NA 


Table B-5 


Selected Least Developed Countries: Official Reserves | 


and Reserve/Import Ratios (Continued) 


North Yemen 

Reserves 

Reserve Import Ratio 
Kwanda 

Reserves 

Reserve Import Ratio 
Somatia 

Reserves 

Reserve Import Ratio 
South Yemen 

Reserves 

Reserve liiport Ratio 
Sudan 

Reserves 

Reserve Import Ratio 
Tanzania 

Reserves 

Reserve Import Ratio 
Upper Volta 

Reserves 

Reserve Import Ratio 
Western Samoa 

Reserves 

Reserve Import Ratio 


Ig77 
Ist 2nd wa 
1973 1974 1975 197 tr tr tr 
127 197 3s 720 S40 974 1049 
N\A 102 13S 152 N\A NA NA 
lb 13 249 h4 bh 71 S4 
04s 023 0% 06! N\A ee N\A 
5 42 a) SS ST an NA 
0% 03! 049 0% NA NG N\A 
76 bs ss) S2 44 Ys 95 
044 019 NA N\A N\A NA NA 
6! 124 ta) 24 24 23 24 
Os 025 005 004 004 NA NA 
145 SO 65 112 1s4 z3s8 279 
os 00S 010 O1s N\A N\A NA 
63 4 ret a1 rei 7s 70 
O60 Oo 04) NA NA NA NA 
51 60 i4 5.2 42 65 77 
Ola 025 019 019 NA NA NA 


Reserves are shown in million US dollars 


Table B-6 


Least Developed Countries: Comparative Data on 
Government Expenditures 


Percent 
Government Military 
Expenditures Expenditures 
Average Asa 
Asa Annual Asa Share 


Share Rate Share of GNP 
of GDP of Growth of (1973 over 
(1965-73) (1966-75) 1973 GNP 1966) 


Selected LLDCs 

Afghanistan ...... NA NA 17 62 
Bangladesh .... J7.0' 122° 06 NA 
Benin ........ 167 6.0 18 -27 
Botswana ..... 205 64 0 NA 
Burundi .......... 85 91 23 575 
Central African 

Fmnire 203 1! 23 625 
Chad ................ 183 35 57 359 
Fthiopia .... 100 37 25 33 
Gambia .... 19.2 -06 0 NA 
Guinea 220 32° 36 -17 
Haiti NA NA 17 -104 
Laos ...... NA NA 4&9 -l 
Lesotho .. 146 1] 0 NA 
Malawi 149 54 06 35.6 
Mali 16.6 26 26 49 
Nepal NA NA 06 35.6 
Niger 00... 120 -08 08 100 
North Yemen. 118° -28° 100 110° 
Rwanda 10.7 24 7 -333 
Somalia 25.1 11.0 63 37.0 
South Yemen NA NA 44 353.1 
Sudan 215 94 3.7 56 1 
Tanzania .......... 120 52 22 1607 
Uganda .......... 10.4 40 30 83.3 
Upper Volta . 127 69 14 85 


Selected Other Poor 
Developing Countries 


Burma .............. NA NA 63 -65 
India .......... NA NA 29 -109 
Indonesia .......... 78 79 29 142.0 
Kenya ...00..... 15.9 113 15 546 
Madagascar .. 208 NA 16 -31 
Mauritania ... 155 31 23 68.1 
Pakistan ............ 110 47 66 -25.0 
Sierra Leone . 7 3.2 10 45.6 
Sri Lanka ........ 13.6 23 09 103 
TOO occcnne = 6.9 &5 15 28.0 
Zaire .... a. 29 &7 99 -509 
LDC Average .. 142 66 33 269 
' 1965-70 * 1970-75 
* 1966-71 * 1973-75 
* 1967-73 ° 1973 over 1968 
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Table 8-7 


Least Developed Countries: Comparative Data on 
Government Revenues 


Percent 


Selected LLDCs 
Afghanistan ....... 
Botswana .......... 
Burundi ........... 
Central African 

Empire ......... 
Ethiopia .............. 
Gambia ............. 
Cuinea ................ 
Laos saoeeniaivetis 
Lesotho .............. 
Melawi oo... 
Mali neues 
Rwanda ..... 
Somalia ............ 
South Yemen .. 
Tanzania ............ 
Upper Volta .. 

LDC Average .... 


Revenue as a 


Direct Taxes as a 


Share of GDP Share of Revenue 
1965 #1970 1973 1915 1970 1973 
62 73 72' #9 Sl 55 
NA NA NA NA 139 49 
118 49 157 97 i98 198 
146 155 233 35 4353 230’ 
a) 116 86113 273 Wi 313 
169 59 204' 239 B58 2585' 
120 171 «#+%144 279 27 2290' 
93 97 I! 200 «239 22 
1820 ©2060 «61 96 103 101 
180) =— 04186 NA wW4 2535 
47 95 56 7 85 114 
102 189) MY 322 Ww9 i120 
102 148 134 279 26 WS 
NA 13.1 16 NA 100 142 
35 55 55 232 64 191 
7 108 114 258 30 315 
53 54 53° 411 284 24’ 
172 216 275' 100 90 105' 
NA NA NA 208 197 265° 
56 24 316° 95 WU9 114° 
38 72 +72 216 Wi NA 
107 WS 126' 4235 WO Bo 
Wo 20 We 33 219 226 
166 190 199 345 360 408 


‘1972 
* 1971 


Table B-8 


Least Developed Countries: Debt/Repayments Positions 


Millon US $ 


1973 i974 1975 i976 1977 1973 i974 1975 1976 is7v7 
Afghanistan Chad 
Yearend Debt 7120 TH90  =6TSTO) 618220 «17500 Yearend Debt WO 560 700 s10 96.0 
Official 7020 7620 7550 16210 1.7500 Official —...... 29.0 360 510 650 sO0 
Private a 100 70 20 10 00 Private 90 200 190 160 160 
Debt Service 322 390 231 225 320 Debt Service _ 32 36 62 95 104 
Official 289 2 9Y 219 M5 Official —...... 29 20 36 51 66 
Private _.. 33 248 32 09g 05 Private 3 16 26 44 38 
Bangladesh Ethiopia 
Yearend Debt wS0 10630 17050 21060 23740 Yearend Debt 299 0 3240 3810 4610 5400 
Official 255.0 9000 15140 LSS40 21540 Official —... 2680 2940 10 4360 5160 
Private .. 1130 163.0 IS9O 2220 2200 Private ......... 310 wo wo 230 240 
Debt Service 130 5 Sb 7 O15 1051 Debt Service . 221 211 25.7 291 wT 
Of ficial 35 131 32.7 SSO 590 Official —... = 156 163 IST 227 25.4 
Private 75 234 40 435 461 Private... 65 48 70 64 53 
Benin Gambia 
Yearend Debt 610 “40 “40 107 0 1260 Yearend Debt 90 120 130 140 16.0 
Official 460 70 65.0 $20 1010 Official ........ 90 120 13.0 140 160 
Private 150 270 260 230 250 Private ......... 00 00 00 00 00 
Debt Service 26 62 49 S2 91 Debt Service | 03 05 04 05 05 
Official 15 17 16 +6 49 Official ....... 03 05 04 05 05 
Private 11 95 23 26 32 Private 00 00 00 00 00 
Botswana Lesotho 
Yearend Debt 100 1290 140 1660 Is40 Yearend Debt 70 90 130 160 200 
Official 17 0 1260 1140 In40 Indo Official ....... 60 50 120 150 200 
Privaic 0 0 00 20 00 Private 10 10 10 10 00 
Debt Service Z4 29 64 42 45 Debt Service. 05 03 o4 05 0o4 
Official 21 2h 35 42 $5 Oilictad oo... O35 o2 Os us us 
Private 045 03 249 oo 00 Private 02 ol 0} 02 0} 
Burundi 
Yearend Debt TO sO 50 Ibo Iso Malawi 
Official 40 70 90 10 10 Yearend Debt Wwio 2240 Mile 0 
Private 10 10 60 60 60 Official 1760 Wwio 2230 2550 2 
Debt Service 09 oY 20 lt i] Private 250 230 Iso 140 50 
Otficial 05 06 06 o7 Os Debt Service 10 142 127 31 139 
Private o4 03 14 19 23 Oficial 7s 93 75 90 Oo 
Private 32 44 52 i] iY 
Central African 
Empire Mali 
Yearend Debt “40 WO (H30 "sO OSU Yearend Debt 296 0 450 430 M0 150 
Official 00 490 70 690 SY 0 Otficral 2760 3200 216 20 M20 
Private 140 90 60 90 90 Private 2»0 230 220 220 20 
Debt Service 32 67 iad 47 97 Debt Service s0 60 67 wo 321 
ONfiearal 21 5 63 TO re Otfiaal 47 22 0 si4 21 
Private 11 i2 7 2% 2b Private +3 is 7 56 60 


If) 


Least Developed Countries: Debt/Repayments Positions 


Table B-8 


(Continued) 
Million US $ 
1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1973 1974 i975 1976 1977 
Niger Debt Service 63.2 753 149 1450 2046 
Yearend Debt 750 1020 1120 1190 1290 Official 69 = STS 135 = =SB2 653 
Official . 640 s40 1000 107 0 1170 Private... 3=s 268 378 73.6 SHS 136.3 
Private 119 ISO 120 120 120 ; 
Debt Service 43 «129 — 45 $0 79 Tanzania 
Ottiral 29 9 54 59 57 Yearend Debt 455.0 »440 533.0 9640 1,065.0 
Private 14 90 9) 21 22 Official —... 3890 M79 7400 8730 973.0 
Private... GO 97.0 930 910 920 
Rwanda Debt Service 309 307 30 456 495 
Yearend | »t s0 13.0 210 5.0 450 Official ........ 100 120 15.0 23.0 270 
Official 50 100 190 80 43.0 Private .......... 209 187 210 226 228 
Private 10 10 20 20 20 
Debt Service 01 05 07 07 Os Uganda 
Official oo =—60S8 OS 8 03 Yearend Debt 1810 1990 1950 2240 2450 
Private Ol 02 02 O4 05 Official ... 1490 1700 1770 2050 2250 
Somalia Private... 320 29.0 180 i9v 200 
Yearend Debt 1450 WoO Wo 210 385.0 Dett Service . , pa pe she si . 
Official 1400 §=©1950 820 3170) 863820 Official dd oe ep apd a ho 
7 “ _ ‘ - Private ...... 81 83 123 46 48 
Private 50 50 40 40 40 
Debt Service 26 112 130 166 234 
Official 20 WS 122 WO} 229 Upper Volta 
Private 06 04 Os 06 05 Yearend Debt wo0 46.0 63.0 840 110.0 
Official .... §=—82090 456 620 83.0 105 0 
Sudan Private .......... iv 10 10 10 20 
Yearend Debt 4140 §=6©7950 109560 12180 13950 Del Service 50 30 40 40 50 
Official 2990 4610 420 86220 722.9 Official ....... 30 30 40 40 50 
Private 1150 3340 15 «69960 )»=-6730 Private... «=O. 00 00 00 00 
417 


45 


ee ee 
Dependency Ratios ' 
Percent 
1971 «=61972)=—Ss 1973s: 1974) Ss 1975Ss«d1976 
LLDCs 
Afghanistan‘. 129 41 £05 08 03 03 
Bangledesh _. 72 Wil 13.7 91 105 7 
Benin ............. 65 130 40 00 34 86 
Bhutan ...... -~41 -41 -40 -40 -40 -40 
Botswana... 27 790 794 174 42 £223 
Burundi .......... 35 42 20 20 25 3.0 
Cape Verde’. 981 G78 874 GIS 890 624 
Central Africon 
Empire... 107 74 O94 64 157 156 
Chad’ ........... 13 20 37 7.6 16 32 
Comorss...... 670 S2 WS BS 45 BWI 
Ethiopia... OS O1 O02 00 00 03 
Gambia’. WT 124 165 92 12 375 
Guia ............ 50 6.0 10.2 8&7 89 5.0 
nes 78 96 136 127 13.1 15.2 
Lacs on 7.7 96 75 54 24 121 
Lesotho .... 163 264 16.7 198 16.2 15.7 
Malawi ............ i2 -li -20 -18 £31 26 
Maldives... WS GBS 95 BS GDA GSS 
Mali? 000... 62 7606 6h 175) 22008 49 
Nepal... -71 —43 -66 -12 -16 -O4 
Niger’? ......... “42 -27 36 78 -42 i2 
North Yemen 85 111 i142 125 96 145 
Rwanda ...... 30 3.1 3.7 15 36 4) 
Somalia ... SO 176 136 612606 477) SO 
Sotth Yemen. 441 517 50 ©3 8&7 S40 
Sudan ............ 65 82 43 95 27 64 
Tanzania ........ LJ 106 20 8169 15.6 35 
Uganda... «6 1B a OCC 
Upper Volta’ 29 43 45 54 10 3.0 
Western Samoa WS 99 95 WS WS BBWS 
Other Poor Develop- 
ing Countries 
Burma .......... ~103 -72 -16 -21 -30 -65 
Guinea-Bissau 416 20 372 WO 179 226 
India occ. 21 04 27 47 55 49 
Indonesia ...... 44 5.1 935 63 5.0 54 
Kenye nn... 14 -04 -93 -33 -16 -58 
Madagascar... 29 37 50 46 53 53 
Mauritania... 453 609 635 9 765 666 
Mozambique. i144 -62 106 72 238 214 
Pakistan .......... 1! 47 42 42 5.1 28 
Sierra Leone. 101 74 13.8 11.0 43 59 
Sri Lanke ........ 370) «M206 64240 HSH CORK OS 
TOg0 cue «Oo47”:—«i“ si COCK CD 
Zaire www WI WS 358 25 65S #3 


' Cereal grain is used as a proxy for food, and dependency ratios 


are defined as net grain imports as a proportion of the sum of net 
grain umports and domestically produced grain 


" A negative sign denotes net food exports, other data are net food 


imp ports 


* LLDOs in the Sahel 


